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Within the circle above is a section of sateen This shows a Johnson & Faulkner sateen magnified 
magnified ten times and showing a coarse ten times, indicating a much finer weave with a 
weave. The fabric is a common garden count of 84 by 124. This will give many more years 
variety used principally for drapery linings. of service. Stronger, more durable, more economical. 


COMPARE THESE TWO FABRICS 


OR over a hundred years Johnson & Faulkner has offered the decorative trades 

fabrics of all types and weaves. Velvets, printed linens, permanently shrunk slip 
coverings, and modest drapery linings. In each classification we have endeavored 
to offer the best obtainable at comparatively low prices. Decorators and their clients 
are cordially invited to visit our showrooms and inspect the impres- 


sive display of every type of quality upholstery and drapery fabric. 


JOHNSON & FAULKNER, Inc. 


Established 1823 
45 EAST 53rd STREET « NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO PARIS PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON 
29 East Madison St. 8 Rue Ambroise Thomas 1600 Walnut St. 816 S. Figueroa St. 442 Post St. 420 Boylston St. 











Interior Desicn anv Decoration is published monthly by Anderson Publishing Corp., Orange, Conn., Executive and Editorial Offices, 521 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Sabscription price $2.00 yearly, single copy, 35¢. Title registered United States Pa.ent Office as IntERI0on Desicn ano Decoration. The Decorators Digest, Vol. 14. No. 5, 
May, 1940. Entered as second class matter at the Post Office at Orange, Conn., under the Act oj March 5. 187%. 
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W hether the demand he ios a sophisti ated interior, a province tal 
one, ora room spa rk ling with the gavety of Fren h Modern, there 


ts fur niture of Franc eto tll the needs of the most exac ting clientele. 
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ANTIQUES & REPRODUCTIONS 


385 MADISON AVE. 
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A LEHMAN-CONNOR CONTRIBUTION 
TO THE DECORATIVE TREND 


Travel the length and breadth of this glorious country and 
you will be impressed by the color modulations, the chang- 
ing panorama of hue, that gives each state a personality 
of its own. 


In Americana Pastels we have caught this spirit of America 
and translated it into decorative fabrics to inspire the cre- 
ation of interiors which are truly American. 


Americana Pastels, styled by Isabel M. Crocé for the 1940 
line of carpets of the Charles P. Cochrane Co., permit the 
exact matching of drapery and upholstery fabrics with 
floor coverings. 

Sixteen of the loveliest pastel shades imaginable, each the 
emblematic color of a state, have been infused generally 
throughout our line, in a wide variation of fabrics including 
our Lacon Top Grain leathers. Here at your service is the 
most comprehensive range of delicately toned colors ever 
introduced into the decorative field—a veritable treasure 


house of decorative inspiration. 


H. B. LEHMAN-CONNOR CO... INC. 
509 Madison Avenue. New York 


Boston e« Chicago e¢ Philadelphia 
San Francisco ¢ Los Angeles 








OREGON SALMON 
MINNESOTA GOLDEN WHEAT 
MICHIGAN CHERRY BLOSSOM 
CALIFORNIA GOLD 
OKLAHOMA MISTLETOE 
TEXAS PECAN 

ARIZONA CACTUS GREEN 
LOUISIANA MOSS GREEN 
DAKOTA PRAIRIE ROSE 
WISCONSIN LAKE BLUE 
MAINE PINE CONE 
COLORADO MOUNTAIN BLUE 
ILLINOIS WOOD VIOLET 

NEW YORK HUDSON BLUE 
PENNSYLVANIA LAUREL GREEN 


FLORIDA CORAL 
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Shi faintly brocaded dull crepe shade in acqua blue is a 
happy complement to the rippling Orrefors Crystal base. 
w% In addition to our broad selection of finely designed 
shades, are complete facilities for the decorator’s special 
order work in shades and mountings. yx Further details 
and our new book sent on request. 


A. J. VAN DUGTEREN 6& SONS, iNC., 


You are cordially invited to visit our new Orrefors Galleries, 
5 East 57th Street, presenting Glass by Orrefors, Sculpture 
by Carl Milles, and Modern Costume Jewelry by Wiwen 
Nilsson, Jeweler to the Court of Sweden. There will also be 
a display of our lamps, and we shall be glad to have you 
avail yourself of the opportunity to see them here. 


1107 BROADWAY «+ NEW YORK CITY 
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Yineona Dantury 
A WORLD-FAMOUS DINING ROOM-LIVING ROOM TABLE 


CHARAK FURNITURE CO. 
{ Be sure to see our new and enlarged display at ] 


the Chicago Merchandise Mart, just opened. 


CHARLES B. GELLER 
6th Floor, Merchandise Mart C. W. STOCKWELL CO., LTD. 
Chicago 3262 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 
FACTORY: 38 WAREHAM STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW YORK SHOWROOM 
444 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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Thomas Strahan Company presents ‘‘The Early,” a distinctive Colonial type wall- 
paper copied from the famed John Early House in Lynchburg, Virginia. The faith- 
ful attention paid to every detail of design and workmanship in ‘‘The Early” is to 
be found in every Strahan wallpaper. Strahan originals are the product of fifty- 
four years of designing experience . . . and for reproduction Strahan chooses only 
the finest of old designs. Look to Strahan to fill your spring decorating needs. 


THOMAS STRAHAN COMPANY 


CHELSEA, MASSACHUSETTS 
MAKERS OF FINE WALLPAPERS SINCE 1886 


SHOWROOMS: 
IN CHICAGO AT 6 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 





IN NEW YORK CITY AT 417 FIFTH AVENUE 
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Illustrating two of a complete set of eight antique Sheraton chairs (including six side and two arm) 
of superlative quality. 


‘be Wood and Hogan collection affords the Interior Designer the largest wholesale 


selection of distinguished English furniture in the country. Of the 2000 pieces on display 
in our showrooms, half are carefully selected antiques, half are reproductions made by hand 


in England . . . each piece carefully labeled as to its identity. 


WOOD »» HOGAN, 


383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO: Merchandise Mart LOS ANGELES: 816 S. Figueroa St. 


SOLE AMERICAN DISTRIBUTORS FOR ARTHUR BRETT & SONS, LTD., ENGLAND 
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ARTHUR-H-:LEE&SONS &s 


Makers of Fine Period Fabrics 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 


Chicago e Philadelphia e Boston e Los Angeles 
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QUALITY SOURCES 


The following advertisers’ merchandise meets the highest standards 





ACCESSORIES 








GUIDOTTI, JOHN, INC., 19 West 26th Street, New York; 442 Post Street, San Francisco.ccccccsesseeeeeseseeeee 86 
HALL, CHARLES, INC., 3 East 40th St., N. ¥.; 155 Eust Superior St., Chicago; 760 W. 7th St., Los Angeles 26 
ERE, BO Bates Goths Streak. Nate Vet Biecccccccscscesssesiesssniscsssssssnsssnsessarnssssiessnsvsincnticnensasssestenesstasinievensesessesesssssesceesevesenses 

SKINNER, S. P., CO., INC., 225 Fifth Avenue, New York 92 
WARD & ROME, 63 East S7th Street, New Y 0rke........eseressesocorscscessscsocccccscscoesscscensecsss sscsessooscnsasecoseseossssnesenovessenenessescoseeses 89 





ANTIQUES 
ALLEN, LOUIS, INC., 521 Madison Avenue, New York.......ssssssesoresersrsssersrssersessessesscssensossessssssenssssensssnessaseneses seseeees 2 
ASHLEY-KENT, LTD., 165 East 54th Street, New York ep 


















BODART, JACQUES, INC., 385 Madison Avenue, New York; 816 So. Figueroa Street, Los Angeles.. 1 
GUIDOTTI, JOHN, INC., 19 West 26th Street, New York; 442 Post Street, San Francisco 86 
HALL, CHARLES, INC., 3 Ease 40th St., N. Y.; 155 East Superior St., Chicago; 760 W. 7th St., Los Angeles 26 
NEEDHAM’S ANTIQUES, INC., 143 East 57th Street, New York 93 
NEWCOMB, F. J., INC., 32-36 East 53rd Street, New York; 42 West 13th Street, New York; 816 So. Figueroa 

Street, Los Angeles; 737 No. Michigan Avenue, Chica go.....sseresesrersesseenesersnsessssensnenrsensnsssnnsssrsssnsensnensnensenees sesneees 89 
WOOD & HOGAN, INC., 385 Madison Avenue, New York; Merchandise Mart, Chicago.essssesernersrerseserereevens Fg 
BEDDING 


BECKLEY, CHARLES H., INC., 305 East 47th Street, New York 
HALL, FRANK A., & SONS, 25 West 45th Street, New York 
HEIN & KOPINS, INC., 417 East 47th Street, New York aa 
WELLS & CO., INC., 393 Boylston St., Boston; 820 N. Franklin St., Chicago; 816 So. Figueroa St., Los 

Angeles  cccecersssesersnsvssserenssessenanenensesanensesersnsnsenenentennnesensnenaenensenensnenssnenensenensnsnenseosssssssensnsnsssnsanasacansnnssensssaserasenenanueneneneneenenes sueneate 74 


CORNICES AND DRAPERY FIXTURES 


FRIEDMAN BROS. DECORATIVE ARTS, INC., 305 East 47th Street, New York; 420 Boylston Street, 
Boston; 137 No. Vendome Street, Los Angeles..........c.0c.c.cssccccrscscscscecessrscccssccsesccsosooscoescossosoesecssscssorssveusnsesesesses eeoneess 80 




















EXHIBITIONS 
INTERNATIONAL STUDIO ART CORPORATION 15 E. 57th Street, New York 79 


FABRICS 
CARTER, E. C., & SON, 49 East 53rd Street, New York; 420 Boylston Street, Boston; 816 So. Figueroa 









































Street, Los Angeles; 1502 Heyworth Bldg., Chicago 89 
CHENEY BROS., 509 Madison Avenue, New York 76 
JOHNSON & FAULKNER, INC., 45 East 53rd Street, New York; 29 East Madison Street, Chicago; 420 

Boyiston Street, Boston; 816 So. Figueroa Street, Los Angeles Second Cover 
LEE, ARTHUR H., & SONS, INC., 383 Madison Avenue, New York; 29 East Madison Street, Chicago; 

1600 Walnut Street, Philadelphia; 420 Boylston Street, BOstOm..erceccesssseenrsevsnvesssssssersnsnrsnrssesasnserenssnsneesepersenes 
LEHMAN-CONNOR, H. B. CO., INC., 509 Madison Avenue, New York; 1514 Heyworth Bldg., Chicago; 

20 Boylston Street, Boston; 816 So. Figueroa Street, Los Angeles ..sveseeresesereseenseensnenssensnesenenenssensassensasenses senseene 2 
SCALAMANDRE SILKS, INC., 598 Madison Avenue, New York; 620 N. Michigan Street, Chicago; 420 

Boylston Street, Boston; 1364 Grandview Avenue, Glendale, Call...cccccsseosesesssnseesresssersesersrsnsenssnennensnssens snenenes 69 
SCHUMACHER, F. & CO., INC., 60 W. 40th Street, New York; 420 Boylston Street, Boston; 1616 Walnut 

Street, Phiiadelphia; Merchandise Mart, Chicago 4 
STROHEIM & ROMANN, 35 East 53rd Street, New York; 1508 Heyworth Bldg., Chicago; 420 Boylston 

Street, Boston; 442 Post Street, San Francisco —— 
THIBAUT, RICHARD E., INC., 24 West 40th Street, New York; 350 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo; 74 Franklin 

Stroct, Bostems WSO1 Meayworth Bidge, CRICIHGC ..ncccreccrcssscssisecssnsssicscssscecntecssesesoctsoensesssasesentsssetsssesenseissensninessccensssease 85 
THORP, J. H., & CO., INC., 250 Park Avenue, New York; Merchandise Mart, Chicago; 420 Boylston 

Street, Boston: 816 So. Figueroa Street, Los Angeles...ccscssseesesessesseserersssssererssnesensssevessscecsnensanesseanensnenensenestiveeseees 17 





FIREPLACE EQUIPMENT 

JACKSON, EDWIN, INC.. 175 E. 60th Street. New York 
JACKSON, WM. H., COMPANY, 32 East 57th Street, New York 
SKINNER, S. P., CO., INC., 225 Fifth Avenue, New York; Merchandise Mart, Chicago 











FLOOR COVERINGS 
ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Lancaster, Penn.; 295 5th Avenue, New York; Merchandise Mart, Chicago; 

















Bendix Bldg., Los Angeles 22 
COCHRANE, CHARLES P., CO., Bridgeport, Penn; 153 Madison Avenue, New York .scccccsscsseesesecsseserseres 15 
JONES, L. & CO., INC., 244 Madison Avenue, New York..... ae 
GROSFELD MOUSE... TG... SEB. Bast Sie Girent, Wee. VO Bbcccwcrsssisicssccsscscstescssntsscscrsicssiisenrescssnssniseniestsmensvenissssese 12 
MANGES, SIMON & SON, 14 East 32nd Street, New York 66 


PERSIAN RUG MANUFACTORY, 136 E. 57th Street, New York; 816 So. Figueroa Street, Los Angeles; 1680 
Alton Road, Miami Beach; 169 No. Wabash Avenue, Chica go..........cscsoersrsrscsssosossserorsrssesesecsserorssecscsersccosseeessseees 13 
SCHUMACHER, F. & CO., INC., 60 BW. 40th Street, New York; 420 Boylston Street, Boston; 1616 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia; Merchandise Mart, Chicago.. 
SMITH, ALEXANDER & SONS CARPET CO., 295 Fifth Avenue, New York; Merchandise Mart, Chicago; 
52 Chauncey Street, Boston; 2155 East 7th Street, Los Angeles Third Cover 











FURNITURE 
ALBANO CO., INC., THE, 309 East 46th Street, New York; 355 Boylston Street, Boston; 701 No. La Cienega 
Bivd., Los Angeles; 718 Santa Fe Bldg., Dallas, Texas 7 

















ALLEN, LOUIS, INC., 521 Madison Avenue, New York 62 
BAKER FURNITURE, INC., Keeler Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich.; 383 Madison Ave., N. Y.; Mdse. Mart, 
Chicago 96 
BODART, JACQUES, INC., 385 Madison Avenue, New York; 816 So. Figueroa St., Los Angeles.....c000+ * 1 
CASARAGI, 202 E. 46th Street, New York 2 
CASSARD ROMANO CO., INC., THE, 307 East 63rd Street, New York; 155 E. Superior Street, Chicago 11 





CHARAK FURNITURE CO., 444 Madison Avenue, New York; Merchandise Mart, Chicago; 3262 Wilshire 

Blvd., Los Angele 
COLOMBO, LEOPOLD & BRO., 238 East 44th Street, New York 
COVENTRY SHOPS, INC., 315 East 47th Street, New York 
COURTADE, JOSEPH N., & SONS, INC., 514 West 24th Street, New York 
DAVIDSON, LTD., 420 N. Orleans Street, Chicago... 
DEUTSCH-EMMETT., INC... 253 Fifth Avenue, New York 
FANCHER FURNITURE CO., 1 Park Avenue, New York; Merchandise Mart, Chicago; 1128 Walnut Street, 






























































Philadelphia; 282 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo 16 
FASHIONED FURNITURE, INC., 383 Madison Avenue, New York; 1646 Merchandise Mart, Chicago; 718 

Sante Fe Bldg., Dallas; 816 So. Figueroa Street, Los Angeles 90 
FURNITURE SPECIALTIES CORP., 318 East Glst Street, New YVorke........c.ccoccrccccrsrscssssssesssssscscssssescssssensssccscssssvosseese 63 
GRAND RAPIDS BOOKCASE & CHAIR CO., Hastings, Michigan 81 
GROSFELD HOUSE, INC., 320 E. 47th Street, New York 12 
GUIDOTTI, JOHN, INC., 19 West 26th Street, New York; 442 Post Street, San Francisco . 86 
IRWIN, ROBERT W., CO., 23 Summer Avenue, N.W., Grand Rapids, Mich.; 745 Fifth Avenue, New York; 

624 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 18 
KITTINGER COMPANY, 385 Madison Avenue, New York; 631 Merchandise Mart, Chicago; 1893 Elmwood 

Avenue, Buffalo; 137 No. Vendome Street, Los Angeles...rrersneresereererereerenssssensesesnssssensnssrensnnsnsnsnacnsscnsensnensnsene: seeses 68 
EAP TUG, TIUE., Mlorcteine Mare, Cie Wciccisseseisssstccccsiciscseresescessscsesenesitcsessicsstistininsacsictamnssmssinssinenss 75 
MASON-ART FURNITURE CO., 45-51 West 21st Street, New York .s..cssooocssssssssrsssssrerersvesessssersversesseecsenessecssesses 20 
McCURDY, W. C., 383 Madison Avenue, New York 88 
NAHON CO., THE, 435 E. S6th Street, New York....-..cccococscccscecscrcrssscssscesseroessocessesessossssscssoosssvonsvocoososnesssessesssecees sasecese 2 
NATHAN, P. & SONS, INC., 453 4th Avenue, New York.. 82 


NEWCOMB, F. J., INC., 32-36 East 53rd Street, New York; 42 West 13th Street, New York; 816 So. Figueroa 

St., Los Angeles; 737 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
OLD COLONY FURNITURE CO., 385 Madison Avenue, New York; 495-527 Albany Street, Boston..rceveee ssosoree 
REGENT SHOPS, INC., 642 Sixth Avenue, New York 
SCHMIEG & KOTZIAN, INC., 521 East 72nd Street, New York 
SEMINOLE FURNITURE SHOPS, INC., 444 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
SLOANE, W. & J., INC., 575 Fifth Avenue, New York 
SURREY HOUSE, 385 Madison Avenue, New York 
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QUALITY SOURCES 


The following advertisers’ merchandise meets the highest standards 








TAPP, INC., 1732 Arcade Place, Chicago; 383 Madison Avenue, New York. 
TOMLINSON OF HIGH POINT, 385 Madison Avenue, New York; 1776 Merchandise Mart, Chicago; 907 












































Penn Ave., Pittsburgh; High Point, North Carolina 61 
VANLEIGH FURNITURE CO.. 115 West 40th Street, New York 83 
WILLIAMSBURG GALLERIES, THE 385 Madison Avenue, New York 61 
WHEELWRIGCHT, RICHARD, 307 East 53rd Street, New York 84 
WOOD & HOGAN, INC., 385 Madison Avenue, New York; Merchandise Mart, Chicago...vsssssssssessesnsnes vevesves 7 
FURNITURE, FRAMES 
COLOMBO, LEOPOLD & BRO., 238 E. 44th Street, New York 94 
FURNITURE, GARDEN 
GRAND CENTRAL WICKER SHOP, INC., 217 E. 42nd Street, New York .c.ccsccoccscsssssssossvssssessseressssrnssnsssvers vossones 77 
LYNCH, KENNETH & SON, INC., 215 East 42nd Street, New York 94 
ay. cy Ge SE I, FRI i icneetietscesstieinreneteieniiniieinnmteinntininnannintidiainanets 85 
FURNITURE, MODERN 
= AK FURNITURE CO., 444 Madison Avenue, New York; Merchandise Mart, Chicago; 3262 Wilshire 

Bled., Los Angeles. 5 
GROSFEL D HOUSE, INC., 320 East 47th Street, New York 12 
IRWIN, ROBERT W., CO., 23 Summer Avenue, N.W., Grand Rapids, Mich.; 745 Fifth Avenue, New York; 

624 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 18 
KITTINGER COMPANY, 385 Madison Avenue, New York; 631 Merchandise Mart, Chicago; 1893 Elmwood 

Avenue, Buffalo; 137 N. Vendome Street, Los Angeles 68 
SCHMIEG & KOTIZIAN, INC., 521 East 72nd Street, New York 24 








TAPP, INC., 1732 Arcade Place, Chicago; 383 Madison Avenue. New York .rcc.cocsocsssessssesssssessssvssnsnsevesssseeees sosseese 65 
TOMLINSON OF HIGH POINT, 385 Madison Avenue, New York; 1776 Merchandise Mart, Chicago; 907 




















Penn. Ave., Pittsburgh; High Point, North Carolina 61 
FURNITURE, OFFICE 
MACEY-FOWLER, INC., 385 Madison Avenue, New York 95 
SLOANE, W. & J., INC., 575 Fifth Avenue, New York 75 
FURNITURE, REED AND WICKER 
FICKS REED CO., 385 Madison Avenue, New York; Waters Bldg., Grand Rapids; Tomlinson Bldg., rina 
Point; 701 N. La Cienega, Los Angeles 98 
GRAND CENTRAL WICKER SHOP, INC., 217 E. 42nd Street, New York 77 
GLASS, DECORATIVE-STRUCTURAL 
LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY, Nicholas Building, Toledo, Ohio 4th Cover 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., 2116 Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa «19, 67 





LACE CURTAIN MATERIALS 
CARTER, E. C., & SON, 49 East 53rd Street, New York; 420 Boylston Street, Boston; 816 So. Figueroa 
Street, Los Angeles; 1502 Heyworth Bldg., Chicage..eor.cecsorcccecrcesorscscecreesssssorevscseesesosecscsessnsssssseocsscsveeserseseeosseeseeseee 89 


LAMPS AND LAMP SHADES 

CREST CO., THE, 383 Madison Avenue, New York; 1219 Merchandise Mart, Chicago.......sssssssevsssessssesssreerteceseene 7 
DAVIDSON, LTD., 420 N. Orleans Street, Chicago a 
HALL, CHARLES, INC., 3 East 40th Street, New York; 155 East Superior Street, Chicago; 760 W. 7th 
































Street, Los Angeles 
HANSON, PAUL, CO., INC., 15 East 26th Street, New York; Merchandise Mart, Chicagoecrccccsscssessesessenceseeees 60 
LE-DREW, 20 East 49th Street, New York 94 
LIGHTOLIER CO.. Bg East 36th Street, New York; Merchandise Mart, Chicago 90 
Se Shs cy Gg Belen Be es, TIRE Fei icccecnstnenisineniesinctesrenstientirnnrinteveieninenaneias 92 
VAN DU GTEREN, rm ce ay: Seen, SI II, BINED a csctaccnciccacotssenencotsccstintedehictctnnieishiiaiainitonvstgibiislladnianaens 3 
WARD & ROME, 63 East 57th Street, "New York eseeecenesetueicaiasenendanbbagananicinisseises 89 


LIGHTING AND LIGHTING FIXTURES 
AMERICAN LIGHTING EQUIPMENT ASSOCIATION, INC., 19 West 44th Street, New York .ceccccccccscsececeeenee 
LE-DREW, 20 E. 49th Street, New York m" 
LIGHTOLIER CO., 11 East 36th Street, New York; Merchandise Mart, Chicago 


LINENS 
MOSSE LINENS, 659 Fifth Avenue, New York; 478 Post Street, Sam Francisco .cccsccsceccssssscsssrssssesssrenseessssenses cecssese 21 














MANTELS 

ALLEN, LOUIS, INC., 521 Madison Avenue, New York 62 

FRIEDMAN BROS. DECORATIVE ARTS, INC., 305 East 47th Street, New York; 420 Boylston Street, 
Boston; 137 No. Vendome St., Los Angeles 

Se, Cec, Re ee GE Be, Tee Fee aecieenicenssttnnerennniteniiennnsctitsscenssnsnsenintniniticsrstaniiciitinnpesaeneses 

JACKSON, WM. H., COMPANY, 32 East 57th Street, New Yorke.....c.cso-ccsssesssesssssssevsssssssssssenscessessecsososcsssosossesesesssesees 72 


METALWARE 
LYNCH, KENNETH & SON, INC., 215 East 42nd Street, New York 


MIRRORS 
FRIEDMAN BROS. DECORATIVE ARTS, INC., 305 East 47th Street, New York; 420 Boylston St., Boston; 


7 No. Vendome St., Los Angeles 
NEWCOMB, F. J., INC., 32-36 East 53rd Street, New York; 42 West 13th Street, New York; 816 So. Figueroa 


St., Los Angeles; 737 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


PAINTS 
MURALO CO., INC., THE, 570 Richmond Terrace, Staten Island, N.Y .ccecssssressssersnseressnsreesenerenserenensensnsesesninsessnes 


PICTURES AND PRINTS 
OLD PRINT SHOP, INC., 150 Lexington Avenue, New York 


QUILTING AND NEEDLEWORK 
STEINER STUDIOS, 169 E. Gls Street, New Yorle.......c.cecocerssssssressssevecsssscnsessescecevvsocessonscccesescesssbeneeesesseesscenseseenes scseseee 94 


TRIMMINGS 

LEE, ARTHUR H., & SONS, INC., 383 Madison Avenue, New York; 29 E. Madison St., Chicago; 1600 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia; 420 Boylston Street, Boston 

JOHNSON & FAULKNER, INC., 45 East 53rd Street, New York; 29 East Madison St., Chicago; 420 Boylston 
St., Boston; 816 So. Figueroa Street, Los Angeles 2nd Cover 

SCALAMANDRE SILKS, INC., 598 Madison Avenue, New York; 620 N. Michigan St., Chicago; 420 Boylston 


Street, Boston; 1364 Grandview Avenue, Gl CE sseniesinsinnstinincscigenmninpsninamiininansiniaenaangiainiiinminiaiieniaeses 69 
THORP, J. H., & CO., INC., 250 Park Avenue, New York; Merchandise Mart, Chicago; 420 Boylston 


Street, Boston; 816 So. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 


VENETIAN BLINDS 
WESTERN VENETIAN BLIND CO., 351 East Ohio Street, Chicago; 230 Fifth Avenue, New York .wreeeue 81 




















89 


























WALL COVERINGS 

BASSETT AND VOLLUM, 740 Rush Street, Chicago 14 

SCHMITZ-HORNING CO., 777 E. 82nd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 70 

SCHUMACHER, F. & CO., INC., 60 ¥. 40th Street, New York; 420 Boylston Street, Boston; 1616 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia; Merchandise Mart, Chicago 

STRAHAN, THOMAS, COMPANY, 417 Fifth Avenue, New York 

THIBAUT, RICHARD E., INC., 24 West 40th Street, New York; 350 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo; 74 Franklin 
Street, Boston; 1501 Heyworth Bidg., Chicago. 

WARNER CO., THE, 420 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 91 



































cassard romano Co..Inc. 


307 EAST 63rd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


FINE FRENCH AND ENGLISH REPRODUCTIONS 
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*®TRADE NAME 


pega date 


CHICAGO — 666 N. WABASH AVENUE 


NEW YORK —320 EAST 47TH STREET LOS ANGELES —207 N. VERMONT AVENUE 
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SILVERTLERLE °° Qyahtind 





@ Not just a choice among five, ten or twenty colors . . . but any hue, 
shade, tint or tone your creative mind can conceive. That’s the infinite 
color range of SILVERFLEECE, the new PRM broadloom, dyed by the 
amazing QUALITINT process, and priced competitively with broadlooms 
of similar quality, available only in stock colors. @ SILWERFLEECE is a re- 
markable new white broadloom, especially developed by PRM in texture 
and color to make the ideal base fabric for special dyeing. Its satisfying 
thickness and firm, close depth of pile provide a luxurious floor-covering 
suitable for any interior. Obtainable in five widths—27”, 36’, 9, 12 and 
15’’—it can be delivered, dyed to your specifications, in two weeks @ 
QUALITINT is a recently perfected, extraordinary dyeing formula which 
offers the closest approach yet to actual yarn-dyed effects. Color pene- 
tration is amazingly thorough; the naked eye cannot detect the least 
absence or diminution in color intensity deep down through the pile to the 
back. In addition, the smooth, clear color saturates the fabric evenly 
throughout its expanse, obviating the familiar and troublesome spot- 
fading and varying depth of hue common to this type 
of dyeing operation. The color range is endless and 
of unusual clarity. And not of least importance, 
shrinkage is reduced to a new minimum, saving you 
money on yardage allowances ® To appreciate thor- 


p “GOLDEN FLEECE” FLOOR COVERINGS oughly this modern scientific marriage of fabric and 


136 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK dye, you should inspect the completed product itself. 








We have prepared and placed on view in our show- 
rooms a generous range of color samples for your 
examination. Why not drop in to see them today? 


816 South Figueroa Street Los Angeles 
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SMARTE 


Americana Pastels . . . like 
many of the paintings of Amer- 
ica’s outstanding artists of to- 
day... draw their inspiration 
from the American scene. 
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Not since Cochrane introduced Pebbleweave (the original hardtwist broadloom) 
has a new style in broadloom created so much interest as Americana Pastels. The 
soft, clear pastel tones that used to require special orders and special dyeing are 
now available in this sensational new line of Americana Pastels broadloom. 

You will love the subtle colors—your clients will appreciate the speed and ease 
with which these lovely floor coverings may be obtained. Best of all, the sixteen 
high style colors are available in both plain and hardtwist broadloom in two 
popular price ranges of each, and in widths up to fifteen feet. Americana Pastels 
will fit into many decorative schemes and many budgets. 

Already, a leading fabric house is offering upholstery and drapery fabrics espe- 
cially styled to match Cochrane’s sixteen Americana Pastels . . . Upholstery 
leathers and wallpapers are being coordinated with these soft, glamorous shades. 
(Names of these manufacturers will gladly be furnished upon request.) 

Be sure to see these beautiful Cochrane Americana Pastels. You will want them 
for your smartest schemes. Write today for names of suppliers in your locality. 
Charles P. Cochrane Co., Manufacturers of High Grade Carpets and Rugs, 


Bridgeport, Pennsylvania. 
























ANCHER 


— the famed furniture designers of history, FANCHER is 

a name long associated with all-mahogany furniture. The 
entire FANCHER line is all-mahogany 18th Century . . . styled 
for the company by an English born designer who was raised 
in the traditions of the period. Fancher furniture merits your 


highest endorsement to your clients. 
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The new “Devonshire” dining room is now ready for delivery. 


FANCHER FURNITURE CO. ONE PARK AVENUE - NEW YORK 


FANCHER FACTORY SHOWROOMS: One Park Avenue, New York; Merchandise Mart, Chicago; 1128 Walnut St., Philadelphia; 


282 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y., Salamanca, N. Y. All Fancher showrooms are exclusively wholesale. 
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" HAND PRINTED CHINTZ 


and SATIN STRIPE 
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J. H. Thorp & Co., Ine. 90 Park Avenue at 4/th Street + New York 
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Spring Showin 


OLD SUSSEX 


A Complete Collection of Fine Reproductions in Lower Price Ras 


With the addition of several new groups and 
pieces, Old Sussex, the new custom line in lower 
price range, will hold especial interest for interior 
designers this Spring. A large and comprehensive 
showing is now on display at the Irwin Wholesale 
Showrooms. 


Old Sussex has already received the unqualified 
endorsement of Interior Designers who recognize 
a quality equal to the highest standards of Irwin's 
custom made reproductions at lower prices. These 
pieces are finished in Irwin's “Old English,” a 


=“ 


Wholesale Showrooms 


NEW YORK 
745 Fifth Avenue 
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hand-padded process, without extra charge, and 
only the highest grade materials and the finest 
workmanship are employed. Eighteenth Century 
and Early Nineteenth Century English reproduc- 
tions predominate with a generous showing of 
Regency groups and seating pieces. 

The “Old Sussex” display is but a part of the 
extensive showing permanently maintained in the 
Irwin Showrooms, the largest wholesale displays 
of fine furniture in their respective localities. 


? 





ND MANUFACTURERS: OF FINE FURNITURE FOR 70 


IRWIN COMPANY 


YEARS 
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IVORY and jade Carrara make the smooth, unfad- 

ing, moisture-proof walls of this attractive bath- 
room. Residence of Mr. Edwin A. Bayles, Lake Road, 
Short Hills, N. J. Elmer S. Tuthiel, Architect. 


FOR STUNNING 


BATHROOM 
WALLS... . 


\DIAN TLY lovely are bathrooms 
designed with Carrara Struc- 
tural Glass. Mirror-like Carrara walls 
make even small rooms seem luxuri- 
ously spacious. Glowing Carrara col- 
ors lend themselves to delightful 
decorating schemes. And people who 
like nice things find Carrara a par- 
ticular joy to live with. For an occa- 
sional wiping with a damp cloth 





keeps it ever shining — its delicate 
colors unclouded and fresh-looking. 

Its unique qualities make Carrara 
specially right and proper for bath- 
room, kitchen, pantry, breakfast- 
room and powder-room walls. But 
imaginative designers find colorful 
uses for Carrara in still other rooms 
— for fireplaces, window sills, table 
tops, book shelves, paneling. 


tb CSecmal 


Carrara colors include: ivory, gray, 
beige, white, jade, forest green, black 
—with the additional trim colors of 
wine, orange and Rembrandt blue. 
The newest thing is Carrara with a 
soft suede finish — most effective 
where you want to soften reflections 
or to reduce highlights. Send the cou- 
pon for detailed information. 


“Pir rssurGH” sland fot Lualily Glass 


At the New York World's Fair visit the Glass Center Building and the Pittsburgh House of Glass. 


Reso rs c Z RIS ee Ee ee —— a a oe ee ee ee ee oe ~ 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company I 
2120 Grant Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. i 


CARRARA 
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Please send me, without obligation, your free literature 
on Carrara Structural Glass. 


Name 
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MASON ART 


@ in the Federal Building 


This silver-gray sofa which you will find beneath an exotic mural in the State 
powder room of the Federal Building at the World’s Fair is one of sixteen pieces 
which were chosen in nation wide competition, designed by Edith Chatterton 
Thomas for MASON ART. These pieces are the nucleus for a new Mason Art 
group of graceful contemporary furniture which is being definitely accepted by 


the trade as the new trend. 


bdason Art 


designers and manufacturers of upholstered furniture 
Forty-five Fifty-one West Twenty-First Street, New York City 
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SET FOR 8 


17 pieces $31.50° 


SET. FOR 12 


25 pieces $48.50° 


“Including 
monograms 


n napkins 





CUMBERLAND 


7 is Mosse’s newest spring 
Doily Set for semi-formal 
occasions. Imagine a crepe- 
textured linen in pastel shades 
refreshingly combined with gray. 

To its originality are added the vir- 

j tues of Mosse quality and fadeless 
‘4 colors: Aqua, Lemon, Dusty Blue, Rose 
Pink, Ashes of Roses, White; all com- 
bined with Gray. Color samples onrequest. 


MOSSE 





~ 659 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 





















An example of the rich effects possible with Armstrong-Stedman Rubber 
Tile. This floor is in the lobby of the Southern Baptist Hospital, New 
Orleans. Colors include Slate Red Paisley, Antique Red, Black, Malacca, 
Wedgwood, Topaz, and Quaker Gray. Architect: Favrot & Reed. 
Contractor: R. P. Farnsworth & Co, Rubber Tile is quiet, restful. 




















CREATES FLOOR BEAUTY! 


_ Aig Oana exceptionally quiet and comfort- 
Rubber Tile is available in 60 able. It polishes to a high gloss 


different colorings. These include _and is easily maintained. For full 


rich plain tones, paisleys, Grani- information, send for color-illus- 
tones, and two-tone effects, offer- trated book—‘Quiet, Comfort, 
ing you complete latitude of de- and Color in Floors.”” Armstrong 


sign. From a practical standpoint, Cork Company, Building Mate- 
this flooring is durable (strength- _ rials Division, 1225 State A 


ened with fibre reinforcement), Street, Lancaster, Pa. 





ARMSTRONG’S FLOORS 
RUBBER TILE 


Linoleum - Linotile (Oil-Bonded) - Asphalt Tile - Cork Tile - Linowall Wall Covering 
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AN 
ESTABLISHED 
PERENMAL 
THAT BLOOMS 
IN SUMMER 


e Styles change, the 
tempo of gracious dec- 


oration speeds up, 


but... the charm of 


CHINTZ 


never dims. Coloring 
and lovely pattern, 
such as shown in No. 
60195, illustrated 
here, serve to keep 
Chintzes in their per- 
ennial mood for de- 
lightfully cool summer 


decoration. 


Thisis but one of many 
new patterns in our 
Chintz Collection that 
may be classed as def- 
initely important to 


the Decorator. 


STROHEIM & ROMANN 
Lppholste: y and Doecceutive Gubcics 
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INSPECTION OF 





SCHMIEG & KOTZIAN, INVITES YOUR 





INC., 
THEIR FURNITURE, ESPECIALLY DESIGNED BY RALPH WALKER, 
ARCHITECT, FOR HIS DISPLAY IN THE CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN 


INDUSTRIAL ART EXHIBIT, METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


Schmieg & Kotzian 


521 EAST 72nd STREET - NEW YORK - BU 8-8165 
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These large pieces are in- 
dications of some of the 
important Herend designs 
suitable for decorative use. 


3 £AST 40TH STAEET mew ¥ORR, A.Y. 


RICHARD NORTON, INC. DILLON-WELLS, INC. 
155 E. Superior Street, Chicago 760 W. 7th Street, Los Angeles 
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THE ECONOMIC VALUE OF THE 


INTERIOR DESIGNER 


Neu month we shall devote the entire issue to the “contract” or institutional interior 
designing field. In this respect we believe that we can render a real service to the pro- 
fessional interior designers of this country. 


The June issue will demonstrate very forcefully the economic importance of this pro- 
fession. It will demonstrate the economic value of design, dramatically portraying the 
interior designer in an economic as well as a design role. It will clearly show the rec- 
ognition that business management has given to the economic value as well as to the 
design talent of the interior designer. 


The issue will portray the value of the interior designer’s services to the successful 
operation of hotels and clubs, night clubs, restaurants, shops, stores, churches, hospitals, 
and transportation, including ships, trains and airplanes. 


It will show the sociological benefits of good interior design upon colleges, schools, 
and universities. It will also show the psychological effect of good design upon the 
patients in hospitais. 


Heretofore, we have published a considerable number of contract or institutional in- 
teriors, but never before have we attempted to throw the spotlight of publicity upon this 
very important phase of interior designing. We believe this will be accomplished in the 
June issue. For those individuals who have taken the importance of the interior designer’s 
services lightly from the standpoint of their economic and design importance, this issue 
will come as a pleasant surprise. 


We already have material enough to publish several issues on this important subject, 
but, because of the physical limitations of the magazine, only a small number of the 
contracts executed by members of the interior designing profession will be presented. 
We have attempted to select the material carefully; however, we know that there will be 
much which is equally as good, or perhaps better, that will not be included. 


The first issue of our new size came out in March. This, the May issue, is the third 
issue in the new format. Judging from the letters received from subscribers, the over- 
whelming concensus of opinion is that you are pleased with the new appearance. It has 
always been our intention to edit INTERIOR DeEsIGN AND DecoraTION for its subscribers. 
There has never been any other motivating influence, and the manufacturers have grown 
to respect our editorial policy. 
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Rendering of the twin-screw Diesel cruiser. Léon Barmache, Designer; Rene Burgnoni, Architect. 


AQUATIC AND NAUTICAL DESIGN 


Tie ways in which the interior designer dem- 
onstrates his ability are many, and the manner 
in which he has to adapt his art to the diverse 
requirements of his clientele is revealing even 
to the least interested. For this reason the two 
commissions presented here, entirely unlike each 
other, are representative of the varied problems 
with which an interior designer is confronted. 

There is current the misbelief that the interior 
designer’s efforts should be confined to houses 
and apartments—that the interiors and furnish- 
ings of boats and pavilions are no concerns of his. 
Yet who is better trained and equipped for the 
job? Certainly clients know little of what they 
require of a boat, and only after enduring many 
inconveniences for several seasons can they real- 
ize the accommodations which the interior de- 
signer recognizes at once. And many otherwise 
delightful little recreation pavilions and yachts 
have been spoiled by the hazards of builders 
ignorant of the first principles of interior design 
and of owners’ whims. 

The designer, Léon Barmache, and the archi- 
tect, Rene Brugnoni, in creating the twin-screw 
Diesel cruiser in one instance and the bathing 
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General view of the living and 
dining quarters; and, right, de- 
tail of stairway showing the 
beautiful woodwork. 





The master stateroom is characterized 
by compactness and muted color. The 
commode-dressing table is noteworthy. 


pavilion in Modern style in the other, clearly 
demonstrate the fact that only the designer with 
the versatility of a virtuoso is capable of coping 
with clients’ varied demands today. 

Spacious rooms, the living and dining quar- 
ters—with sleeping accommodations for guests, 


the raised deckhouse, and a master’s stateroom 
and pilot’s room, constitute the interior of the 
yacht. The result is a boat not too nautical in 
character, with virtually every available square 
inch of space in use. Because of the intense use 














MAST ERS 








An analysis of the stateroom plan shows 
that here there is a place for everything 
and everything is in its place. 


of space aboard the average vessel, scale and 
color of furnishings assume greater significance 
than usual; therefore the salient features in de- 
sign to be considered are extreme simplicity, com- 
fort and compactness. Indeed. the smaller the 
craft is, the more functional its interiors should 
be in order to conserve space. 

The walls of the living and dining quarters are 
of smooth bleached birch, which makes a cheer- 
ful background. Eight large windows, with cur- 
tains of fishnet, supply ample light and ventila- 


Dining table, sporting equipment, divan, upholstered chairs, books, radio 
and bar are all accommodated in the comfortable living-dining quarters. 
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QUARTERS 





CABINETS 








The spaciousness of the women’s dressing room in the pavilion is accentuated by large 
mirror panels and free uncluttered areas. The design of the Modern furniture is noteworthy. 


tion. The furniture, all of which was specially 
designed, consists of a corner sofa and extension 
table. forward, which forms the dining end of 
the room, a divan, used as an extra berth for 
guests, and upholstered chairs. The decorative 
scheme is a delightful one, with upholstery fab- 
rics of a pronounced textural quality, colored tan, 
coral and chartreuse. The floor is covered with 
beige carpet laid wall to wall. Both indirect and 
concealed lighting are used throughout the yacht 
to supply illumination that is soft and without 
glare. Of special interest are the built-in cab- 
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inets for storage, a radio, fishing tackle and 
guns; and a small bar, aft, is completely equipped. 
even to a hot and cold water sink, and service is 
facilitated by a serving cabinet fitted with linens 
and silverware near a dumbwaiter from the galley 
below. A separate enclosed stairway leads to the 
master’s stateroom and guest room. 

The comfortable berths of the main stateroom 
are covered with tan and beige textural plaid 
fabric whose light tones complement the bleached 
birch walls and beige carpet. Two drawers for 
linens and blankets slide on roller bearings under 


ee 








The horizontal 








each berth, and extra storage space is contributed 
by built-in niches and hampers above. An ad- 
joining bathroom affords facilities for salt and 
fresh water bathing, and there is an ample 
clothes closet. Between the matching: berths is a 
table with 


bench, circular mirror and fluorescent lighting. 


commode-dressing accompanying 
The drawers of the commode are released by an 
automatic push-lock. 

A note that is indicative at once of successful 
designing is the large swimming pool and pa- 
vilion appearing as an inseparable unit. The 
broad sward areas surrounding the water permit 
congenial groupings for sunning, and the pavilion 
permits of free circulation of guests both on the 
wide terrace and in spacious dressing rooms. 
The circular end of the terrace is near the hos- 
pitable bar and tiny kitchen, and here tables 
may be set out for cooling drinks and conversa- 
tion. A perfect link is thus formed between 
pavilion and pool by the terrace. 

The air of casualness which pervades the ideal 





i g of the swi 








plan extends to the design of the interior. Here 
there are, besides the bar, lavatories and showers. 
two large dressing rooms, similar in decorative 
treatment. The walls of each are painted off-white. 
and the floors are paved with white marble. On¢ 
wall, in turn, is paneled with mirrors, before 
which have been set a pair of specially designed 
dressing tables and benches; the only other fur- 
nishings are chests of drawers, chairs and ban- 
quettes. Lighting is supplied by walls of glass 
brick during the day, and at night by a dome. 
indirectly lighted, in the ceiling of each room. A 
noteworthy feature is the many closets for clothes 
and linens, and the ease with which the entire 
place may be kept dry. 

The exterior of the pavilion represents a pleas- 
ing restraint in architecture, which can be 
attributed to the emphasis on structural rather 
than decorative elements. Indeed the designing of 
both the bathing pavilion and the yacht must have 
been a joy, for they reveal the enthusiasm of both 


designer and architect. 


ing pavilion is emphasized by the covered terrace with 
its wide steps and central pier bearing graduated shelves and a circular trough for flowers. 











If the covered terrace of the pavilion, opposite, seems to have been made for 
tinkling glasses and suave conversation, the delightful swimming pool below, 


which it overlooks, completes a delightful setting for relaxation. The plan 
Designer; Rene Brugnoni, Architect. 


appears above. Léon Barmache, 
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The internationally famous “Pearl Divers,” Engraved glass vase by Vicke Lindstrand; and “Bullfighter,” Engraved glass vase by Edvin Ohrstrom. 


CRAFTSMANSHIP IN GLASS 


I. seems incredible that only twenty-five years 
ago the country identified most closely with Mod- 
ern glass art in all its exquisite phases so familiar 
to everyone today was producing only glass of a 
decided commercial character. Yet that was the 
state of the fine art of glassmaking in Sweden. 
Then in 1916 a new era was launched when the 
management of the Orrefors glassworks, under 
the direction of the late Consul Johan Ekman of 
Gothenburg. who had purchased the factory, 


radically departed from customary practice and 


created an Art Board with two painters as di- 


rectors. This was an extraordinary idea, but the 
wisdom of it is proved by the preeminent place 
which Orrefors glass occupies in the world of arts 
today. Indeed, other industries may well emulate 
it to the benefit of their products. 

These two artists elected to the board of direc- 
tors introduced several revolutionary changes: to 
each artist was given the responsibility of realiz- 
ing his designs in glass to the most faithful de- 
gree, and in order to insure this production each 
artist had to live as well as work at the factory 
180 days out of the year. The artists by thus fore- 
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The artistic energies of the designer 
of these superb examples of glass have 
been concentrated in decorative forms 
particularly suitable to their medium. 
Shown are “Fish,” “St. Christopher” 
and “Crucifixion,” Engraved glass 
vases are all by Vicke Lindstrand. 








going life in the distracting atmosphere of Stock- 
holm as painters became able executives and 
proved their efficiency in their artistic control of 
the output of the business, all of which bore an 
individual stamp of approval by a Board of Ar- 
tists-Directors. Significance, therefore, cannot be 
stressed too strongly over this fact of artists 
serving as directors at the head of a glassworks, 
especially in view of the admirable developments 
that have followed. 

To meet the exacting requirements for the trans- 
lation of designs into glass, the two artists, Simon 
Gate and Edvard Hald, drew into the company 
the most skilful craftsmen, master blowers, en- 
gravers and cutters who were required to serve 
an apprenticeship of three years before being al- 
lowed to work in the factory. 

The actual business of Orrefors dates only from 
the beginning of the present century, but the 


techniques and developments are hundreds of 





The ultimate in glass art is represented by these 
two examples that express natural organic develop- 
ment of design. “Aquarium,” above, is an example 
of Graal glass showing green fish and water plants 
under white crystal, designed by Edvard Hald; 
“Study,” below, example of Ariel glass, design in the 
interior of the crystal created by Edwin Ohrstrom. 








years old. Until 1916 no fine Swedish glass was 
available, except copies of Venetian glass, al- 
though Orrefors represented an unbroken line of 
glassblowers extending from the eighteenth cen- 


tury. It is interesting to note, therefore, that one 


of the first steps taken by the artists was the adop- 
tion of engraving, which was virtually extinct in 
Sweden at the time, as the decorative medium 
with which the whole world is now familiar. 
Edvard Hald came as an artist to Orrefors in 
1917, a year after Gate, and eight years ago was 
made president of the organization. Many of his 
designs, such as the Skyrockets vase at the Metro- 
politan Museum, show a definite Venetian in- 
fluence, doubtless due to extensive studies in Italy. 
Humor, too, is evident in his works, as witness his 
Balloon Merchant, Thunderstorm and Serenade 
which are on view at the Orrefors Galleries. The 


work of these artists (Continued on page 90) 


Distance is expressed in “Nils and the 
Geese,” by Edvard Hald, with part of 
the Engraved glass design on the front 
of the vase and the remainder on the 
back. The result is most decorative. 
Below, a bowl and plate bearing an 
elaborate design by Simon Gate. 




























Wide overhanging eaves shut out the hot 
Texas sun, and large windows catch every 
breeze. The simplicity of the Modern archi- 
tecture, developed in horizontal emphasis, 
seems natural for the flat prairie. Note the 
_— -GAPRAGE- louvered entrance door designed for venti- 

lation. Architects Ford & Swank, Dallas. 
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Tre Southwest, land of the sagebrush, is fast developing a regional archi- 
tecture all its own. Pictured this month are three houses selected by Interior 
Designer William Parker McFadden, of Dallas, as exemplifying with distinc- 
tion the architecture of Texas. Each house shows identifying characteristics in 
form and plan with respect to local conditions of climate, materials and modes 
of living. The single-story house, designed by Architects O’Neil Ford and A. B. 
Swank, shows the simplicity of the Modern style developed in painted brick, 
natural redwood trim, and insulated metal roof. Wide porches and many 
windows characterize the house designed by Architect Howard R. Meyer. The 
cantilevered balcony at the front not only makes an attractive space for sitting, 
but also shelters the living room. The blank walls of the house designed by 


Architect John F. Staub, besides affording a pleasing balance for the glass 





areas, shut out the afternoon sun. The logical use of simple architectural 
elements, without recourse to a stylistic treatment, has resulted in a satisfyingly 


original house. 


INTERIOR DESIGN AND DECORATION 














The quiet seclusion and comfort of the 











house designed by Architect Howard R. TT] a 

ag t “BED AM *3 
Meyer, Dallas, are indicated by the ¢ 
walled garden, the overhanging porch 
and the circular bays; cross ventilation 





























and light are assured by a plan only 
one room deep. Keynote: spaciousness. 
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Compactness best describes this attractive house 
in Houston, designed by Architect John F. Staub. 
The entire rear part of the property is devoted to 
the amenities of Southern hospitality, and in- 
cludes an open terrace and a spacious living room 
and dining room with sliding doors that give upon 
the garden. The garage and rooms toward the 
front are composed into pleasing plain areas that 
result in a delightfully conceived exterior. 
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Clark Robinson is seen at work above carving a decoration 
on Kalite Acoustical Plaster from Certain-Teed Products Co. 
Below: View of the conference room of Chicago Vitreous 
Enamel Products Co. Acousti-Celotex is used on the ceiling, 
Flexwood on the walls. Roy Blass, Architect. 


ACOUSTICAL 
TREATMENTS 


Mahany experiments have been made to develop 
materials which will absorb reverberations. The 
advent of broadcasting and sound recording, 
which require the most perfect sound conditions, 
has greatly speeded the advancement of these 
products. There remains, nevertheless, many 
problems yet to be solved in the manufacture of 
acoustical materials which necessitates _ still 
further research—not only by the engineer, the 
architect and the interior designer, but by the 
physicist and the psychologist. Important work 
along these lines is being carried on by Paul E. 
Sabine of the Riverbank Laboratories at Geneva, 
Illinois. This well-known authority has stated 
in regard to his work that “the aim of architec- 
tural acoustics is a social one, directed toward 
the alleviation of the evil of noise and the en- 
hancement of the enjoyment of speech and music. 
As long as our civilization moves toward social 
ends, architectural acoustics will continue an im- 
portant branch of engineering science.” 

Long before acoustical materials went under 
scientific preparation and research, the resonance 
in a room was unpleasant to many—particularly 
musicians. To alleviate this they found that by 
hanging heavy material on the walls the tones 
became more full-bodied, the sound did not re- 
flect, and extraneous noises were partially ab- 
sorbed. Today it has been found that in a typical 
office there are various elements which reflect 





Speakers studio at station 
WGN, Chicago. Perforated 
Transite panels on walls, with 
sound-absorbtion element be- 
hind and sound-isolation ceil- 
ing, by Johns-Manville Corp. 
Howells, Hood & Fouilhoux, 
Architects. Below: Federal 
dining room with Lok-Joint 
Lath that provides a base for 
the wall paper, and Smoothcote 
Tile Board on the ceiling that 
provides sound-quieting, Insulite. 


over 95‘~ of the energy with which the sound 


strikes, though measurements vary because room 
conditions differ in many respects. 

The problems which must be taken into con- 
sideration in installing sound-conditioning ma- 
terials, particularly in the office, and the benefits 
received from them depend on the kind of work 
being done in that room, the extent to which 


the noise interferes with the work, the number 
of people who will be affected, the intensity of 
the original noise and the amount by which it 
is reduced. There is no question of the adverse 


il 
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effects of noise on the nerves and health of indi- 
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viduals, therefore to increase efficiency, a wise 


NAM 


employer will foresee its advantages and welcome 
such a change. A satisfactory result obtained by 
using these materials will depend not only upon 
the efficiency of the product but also upon the 
area covered according to the amount of noise 
it is necessary to reduce. One approximate figure 
which gives a general idea of percentages is: in 


Left: Modern living room using 
the diagonal square pattern of 
Nu-Wood Ivory Tile on the ceil- 
ing, Wood Conversion Co. Sewall 
Smith, Interior Designer and 
Architect. Right: Hall, showing 
use of Tempered Presdwood on 
walls and ceiling, in natural and 
painted finish, Masonite Corp. 











a thousand square feet of area, of average ceiling 
height, treatment of the ceiling with a material 
having 60% to 80% noise reduction coefficient 
gives the best degree of quietness. Expenses vary 
according to the types of materials and the 
amount of noise desired eliminated. V. L. Chrisler 
of the National Bureau of Standards has made a 
considerable study of the various ways to treat 
these materials and finds that previously the 
necessity of placing some sound-absorbing prod- 
uct on the walls has been overlooked. He states, 
“the acoustic treatment should not be confined 
solely to one surface of an enclosure if good re- 
sults are to be obtained.” Another important 
feature to be considered is the shape of the room, 
and here the architect and interior designer play 
a major part. The formation of a room will often 
deflect sounds and cause them to fall upon more 
sound-absorbent areas. This affords a new means 
of architectural expression in interiors for the 
science of architectural acoustics now becomes 
one of the bases for*creative design and should 
be treated as an integral part of the structure, 
not one to be applied afterward. Convex curva- 
tures and broken, irregular surfaces will add 
interest as well as aid in performance. Additional 


Top: Dining room at Akron 
University, showing mural dec- 
orations painted directly on 
Gold Bond Acoustex, National 
Gypsum Co. LeRoy W. Henry, 
Architect. Center: Room in the 
library at Lockport, N.Y., with 
ceiling of Corkoustic tile, Arm- 
strong Cork Co. Carl Schmill & 
Sons, Architect. Left: Pre-fin- 
ished Feltwood used for office 
walls, American Hair & Felt Co. 











uses present themselves every day. In one in- 
stance it has been made a part of the air condi- 
tioning system; again, it has added to the light- 
ing effectiveness of interiors by the ways in which 
it could be painted to reflect light, as well as add 
to its decorativeness.: It has even been used for 
its attractive effect alone, with the acoustical 
value of secondary importance. 

No matter how high or vaulted the ceiling, a 
hush is noticeable when entering an interior 
acoustically treated; this in turn can even achieve 
a sense of drama as in the case of the Voder room 
of the Bell Telephone System at the World’s Fair. 
Here ideal hearing conditions had to be pro- 
duced for real as well as synthetic speech. Tiled 
walls and convex curves all helped to add to the 
dramatic quality of this exhibit. 

The list of places where acoustical materials 
are being used seems unlimited. They are nat- 
urally indispensable for broadcasting and other 
musical studios, for auditoriums and for theaters. 
Universities have a great need for them in many 
of the rooms; and they are being used widely in 
churches, hospitals, offices, factories and large 
stores. They are also growing in their diversified 
uses for the home. 

Architects and contractors are familiar with 
the ways and means of handling these products. 
and the service departments of the various com- 
panies are well equipped to advise, being cog- 
nizant of all problems which will be encountered. 
Each material is a problem unto itself, requiring 
various ways of installing to obtain the best 
values in each instance. 

To meet varying acoustical decorative require- 
ments, the Celotex Corporation manufactures 
several materials, among which is Acousti-Celotex, 
a perforated acoustical fiber tile which may be 
papered or painted repeatedly, still keeping all 
its original properties. Another important fea- 
ture is the Ferox process used for all Celotex 
cane fibers which protects them against destruc- 
tion by termites and dry rot. Absorbex, Calicel, 
Calistone and Muffletone are other acoustical 
products of this firm. 

Corkoustic tile, made by the Armstrong Cork 
Co., has many valuable decorative properties, 
while maintaining a high sound-absorption value 
also. Its maintenance cost is low, for it may be 
painted and repainted with a special acoustic 
paint without loss of sound-absorption efficiency ; 
this also gives it a higher light-reflection. It is 
also fire-resistant, easily installed and has suffi- 
cient flexibility to be bent over slight curves. 

Insulite structural insulation materials include 
Smoothcote, an interior wall and ceiling material. 
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This pre-finished board has a smooth, hard sur- 
face on one side with a high light reflection. It 
requires no further decoration, yet may be 
painted, and it will be found to quiet sound 
wherever it is used. 

Transite, an asbestos-cement product made by 
Johns-Manville Corp., possesses the desirable fea- 
tures of fire-resistance, strength and permanence. 
Used as a sound-absorbing element it must be 
first installed between wood furring strips, then 
the Transite panels are secured to the face of these 
strips. The acoustical coefficients are governed 
by the type and thickness of the sound-absorbing 
material used in the construction. Its decorative 
possibilities are vast; in one instance an entire 
mural was painted directly on it, covering one 
side of a restaurant wall. 

Feltwood, made by the American Hair and 
Felt Company, is composed of a two-ply flexible 
hardwood veneer bonded by a special waterproof 
binder to a backing of hair felt. It provides a 
considerable degree of insulation against outside 
temperatures, it deadens noise and reduces sound 
vibration in the walls. It has been used effectively 
for stores, railroad cars, restaurants and motor 
buses. Twenty-six woods are available and the 
finished thickness is approximately 14”. 

Gold Bond Acoustex of the National Gypsum 
Company creates a new beauty for the back- 
grounds of interior design and provides excellent 
sound-controlling to deaden noise and overcome 
poor acoustical conditions in auditoriums or 
theaters. It is fireproof, easily applied with 
acoustical cement or by a metal suspension sys- 
tem, and now comes in seven standard colors 
which offer a wide flexibility in design. 

The reduction of noise is an important addi- 
tion to the decorative and insulation values of 
Nu-Wood interior finishes made by the Wood 
Conversion Co. The designs may be made to fit 
all requirements. Two methods of applying are 
by nailing and cementing. When there is a suit- 
able nailing base, finishing nails are used; when 
applied over a sound plaster foundation, Adhestik 
cement is applied. 

The combination of sound control and acous- 
tical correction is found in Kalite, a material lend- 
ing itself to decorative carving. Made by Certain- 
Teed Products Corp., it is available in two grades 
and five standard colors. It contains a pumice 
aggregate with a binder of calcined gypsum, and 
is made with corresponding finished textures. It 
may also be painted other colors with certain 
types of casein base paints. Being a cast type, it 
must be set in molds of metal, wood gelatin or 
plaster and is erected on carrying irons. 








Ww here once the house exterior with its familiar 
gingerbread facade and ornate roof crestings of 
iron suggested immediately what would be found 
inside, a typically Modern residence will present 
an open face, giving no inkling of a surprise in 
store for the visitor. But on entering one will find 
a charmingly furnished interior harboring a 
variety of Victorian treasures assembled in a 
livable and pleasing manner. Where once an air- 
less, cheerless room hid many of the more elegant 
pieces, the brightness and freshness of a clear- 


VICTORIAN 





colored background in sunlight will give it an 
entirely new aspect. The interiors of the Vic- 
torian epoch were virtually back-drops for the 
more unhappy moments of family life; today they 
can become joyful sets for the younger generation 
to laugh and have fun in, where they no longer 
sit subdued in a corner with folded hands and 
speak in softly modulated tones. 

Out of the hurley-burley which infested that 
era in England, France and America, one can 
take an idea here, a suggestion there and by 


The full flowering of the Victorian style in all its beauty and color is exemplified in the 
charming living room of Mrs. Juliana Force, Director of the Whitney Museum of American 
Art. The gilt pier mirror, the alabaster lamps, the blackamoor, the fine marble mantel, 





and furniture contribute interest in the authentic interior. Bruce Buttfield, Interior Designer. 






































incorporating them in interior design today, ar- 
rive at an impressive and well composed interior, 
livable and smart. 

Going back to the beginning of Victorianism, 
in 1837, and tracing it to the opening years of 
the current century, various highlights which ap- 
peared and disappeared present a suggestion of 
ways to incorporate them in commissions today. 
Many of the more interesting houses and apart- 
ments, large and small, have adapted Victorian 
to complete outstanding interiors. Several ex- 
amples of these are illustrated here. 

The Georgian and Regency periods had catered 
to the masculine comforts and viewpoints, but 
a reverse in taste occurred and the feminine ele- 
ment of the household came into her own, more 
or less as a revolt, aided by the fact that a woman 
then sat on the throne of England. Despite its 
genitive title, it was “dear Albert” who fostered 
industrial design, which in turn influenced in- 
terior design. Many important examples of the 
Victorian style, then well under way, were to 
be seen at the first World’s Fair in London in 
1851. Papier-maché, decorated by transfer pat- 
tern and heavily lacquered, was in vogue and 
everything was made of it from tables, desks and 
pianos to smaller bric-a-brac. Other furniture 
was made of oak, rosewood, and gilded American 
pine. Renaissance-style cabinets of carved oak 
were ornately sculptured in wood and had scenes 
painted in oils. Ebony pianos were inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl, as were chair backs and small 
boxes. Where the fine backgrounds of Georgian 
times remained, they were carefully covered by 
the crowded furnishings so that little was left 
that could be seen. Style was dictated by the 
manufacturer rather than the monarch, taste was 
left behind and fashion alone ruled where every- 
thing was judged by realistic standards. The 
ring-back chair was typical of the era, a deriva- 
tive of Louis-Philippe; every room had two or 
three over-carved sofas and numerous chairs of 
rosewood, ebonized wood, mahogany or pine 
painted black. The coverings were rep, plush or 
satin in red, green, yellow or blue, with the color 
values of each brighter in the more elaborate 
instances. Black walnut furniture was seen in 
abundance—generally upholstered in horsehair 
or plush. Etageres, or what-nots, with marble 
tops were seen in both England and France, all 
heavily loaded with momentos, daguerreotypes 
and other “small things,” such as marble statu- 
ettes, hand-painted china and tortoise-shell pieces 
inlaid with gold and delicate enamels on brass. 
Fancy needle work of all types was seen every- 
where, such as embroidered flowers on pillows. Pic- 
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tures composed of worsted, wax shell, and whisps 
of hair, and mottos and apothegms also abounded. 

Ceilings were high, often coved, with an elab- 
orate, decorative cornice; and to relieve this 
height, the walls were generally broken into three 
sections; plain to the dado, an ornate wall cover- 
ing of panels, tiles, matting or embossed flowery 
wall paper above, and then a frieze which might 
also be of wall paper or some contrasting ma- 
terial. The windows were draped with dark col- 
ored rep fabrics, plushes or satins hung from 
rings on heavy poles or from gilt cornices; heavy 
Nottingham lace curtains were hung beneath 
these, then came the shades, often decorated with 
floral motifs. The over-curtains would be trimmed 
with ball fringes, silk cords, long tassels and 
chenille edgings. Before all this one might often 
see a blackamoor or a statue of Shakespeare on 
a pedestal—two favorites of the time. Long cheval 
mirrors were placed between windows reaching 
to the ceiling, with a marble console below and 
the framework heavily carved and _ gilded. 
Stained glass appeared in numerous windows, for 
skylights and for lamp shades. 

The advent of William Morris into the home 
furnishings field toward the end of the 19th Cen- 
tury was felt strongly in America as well as in 
England. His furniture was known everywhere; 
his heavily embossed, lacquered and colored wall 
papers were used in the finest homes. Pictures. 
another important wall adornment—if more were 
possible—were used enthusiastically, crowded 
together in rows and groups to fill in any possible 
bare area. Red leather studded with brass nails 
was another treatment which was a far happier 
one than the many imitations of leather. Charles 
Eastlake was another influential figure, and it 
was he who was responsible for the wrought 
iron poles with spearhead finials, coal and wood 
boxes painted with flowers and compositions of 
shells and feathers under glass domes. 

To enumerate the various types of furniture 
would be an endless task, but many pieces could 
be selected for use today. The easy chairs, bely- 
ing their name, had high, round backs with pro- 
nounced tufting, yet their shapes had a graceful. 
rhythmic flow. Squat poufs with fringe to the 
floor were seen in every room; and one style had 
a tufted seat with the base composed of a carved 
knotted rope, the tassels at the ends forming the 
legs—and gilded, of course. “S” shaped tete-a- 
tetes, or love seats, became the rage, and, entirely 
tufted or combined with dark wood arms or legs, 
they easily earned their popularity. The bent- 
wood rockers and tables made by Thonet of Vi- 
enna were also ornate, but divested of ornament 
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An air of ante-beilum Southern hospitality is conveyed by the above 
setting by Interior Designer Emma B. Hopkins, of the Decorators Club. 
The two lovely rooms below are modern adaptations in the Victorian 
manner by Interior Designer Omer A. Ménard for Mrs. Howard S. Lindsay. 





here and there they would be comparable to the 
most recent Modern pieces. 

The boudoir came in for an even greater meas- 
ure of elaboration. Washstands were adorned by 
gilt arabesques, and the marble tops were inlaid 
with silver fish. Wardrobes were spacious, and 
extended to the ceiling; the carving went unre- 
strained. Toilet tables were marvels of feminin- 
ity; billowing skirts matched the dress of the 
day, for satins, laces, velvets and silks were used 
trimmed with fringe, swags of ribbons and enor- 
mous butterfly bows. The headpieces of beds 
were high and elaborately carved, and spreads 
were crocheted or of thin embrcidered materials 
with scalloped edges. The beds with a canopy 
boasted box plaits or fringe. 

Parasol lamp shades were fancy to a marked 
degree. with their laces twined with ribbons and 
caught by bows. In lighting fixtures. now fitted 
for gas, elaborate crystal ones were numerous. 
Floors were covered in patterned carpets, many 
of the most colorful coming from the Near East. 


The popular Brussels carpets were quieter in de- 
sign. Others came from Tunis, while British Kid- 


derminster, American Wilton or Axminster, and 
fine Aubussons were also popular. 

Miscellaneous impressions in glancing back to 
the days of the Victorians leave pictures here and 
there of gondola chairs . . . dolphins and swans 

. . torcheres in four corners of the room... 
peacock feathers, painted or used as decorations 

. . Sevres vases six feet tall . . . clocks and waxed 
flowers under glass . . . rustling beaded portiers 
strung from reeds of bamboo . . . a fisherman’s 
net complete with corks and shells draped at one 
corner of the room . . . crocheted tidies on the 
arms and backs of every chair . . . damasks, 
woolens and flannels from Belgium . . . leather 
from Portugal . . . intarsia work and silk from 
Italy . . . brocades, silks and muslins from Tur- 
key and Arabia. 

The final word on color cannot be said, but 
the Victorians certainly ran the gamut of dra- 
matic combinations in an amazing range. Salmen 
color and chocolate, with sage-green, for ex- 
ample: and turkey-red and slate color another: 
and amber, orange, crimson and sea-green a 
third, not to forget maroon, the cowslip colors; 
and crimson, pale blue and a pinkish-yellow tone. 

There Victorian design is, and there it remains 
for an imaginative designer to pick discriminately 
from it the choicest bits and assemble them into 
a smart interior for today’s living, divested 


of all superfluous resplendence. 


This pleasing interpretation of the Victorian style, by Interior 
Designer Harriet Sherry, has a background of pink and white 
striped wall paper and a burgundy carpet; the curtains are of 
printed sateen, and period objets d‘art heighten the interest. 
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View of hall, showing the fine balance of plain and patterned areas. 





THE 


ISTH CENTURY MOOD 


IN MODERN 


Invoking the 18th Century mood in Modern 
interiors becomes a simple task with proper con- 
sideration of backgrounds and color schemes. 
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I, designing a house or an apartment there is 
probably no more interesting, if difficult, task 
than integrating the less distinguishing features 
of a style to form the complex and highly decora- 
tive effect loosely described as 18th Century. 
Varying renditions of the epoch come and go— 
changing with the seasons—and in recent years 
one has seen the 18th Century styles interpreted 
with rare antiques, costly paneling or expensive 
fabrics as the chief identifying motif. It is partic- 
ularly interesting, therefore, to see the 18th Cen- 
tury vogue in a Modern guise that is nevertheless 
representative of its age. In the New York apart- 
ment shown here, Betty Mindlin, Interior De- 
signer, has invested her talents in the more 
obscure phases of colorful backgrounds and ac- 
cessories, and combined these elements with spe- 
cially designed furniture and lovely fabrics in an 
artistic manner that is altogether satisfactory. 

The special design of the black and white inlaid 
linoleum floor establishes the formality of the 
hall. And a pleasing color scheme has been de- 
rived from the wall paper with its design of floral 
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INTERIOR DESIGN 


Clear jewel colors are contrasted with muted beige tones in the living room. 


vignettes in pale blue and Empire green. The 
ceiling and dado are painted a matching dark 
green that is appropriately contrasted with the 
large areas of black in the scheme. Except for a 
Georgian short sofa upholstered with sleek green 
satin, the furniture here consists of Regency 
pieces. A fully equipped and very decorative tiny 
bar has been utilized from an unused clothes 
closet located off this hospitable hall. 

The focal point of the living room is the single 
large window, extending across one entire end, 
with its accompanying grouping of mirror-topped 
table and flanking Chippendale bamboo-carved 
armchairs with yellow leather seats. The simple. 
indirectly illuminated, mirror mantel accommo- 
dates a set of six T’ang figures en niche whose 
ancient clay color is repeated in the bolection 
molding of the fireplace opening and the flanking 
pine cabinets holding leather volumes and color- 
ful objets d’art. Opposite is a large sofa uphol- 
stered in a blue and yellow silk fabric exactly 
matching the curtains and emphasizing the subtle 
gray-blue color of the walls and ceiling. Con- 


















A smart, sleek note is evident in fabrics, furniture and walls 
in the main bedroom, above and upper right, and the 
dining room shown at right. Betty Mindlin, Interior Designer. 


trast is offered by the pair of upholstered chairs, in deep rasp- 
berry damask, flanking the fireplace. A lacquered cocktail table 
with a removable téle tray has been set in front of the sofa, and 
a grand piano at one end of the spacious room balances the 
large window opposite. 

The attractive dining room has a background consisting of 
yellow walls and ceiling, matching satin draperies trimmed in 
dark green, and an ebony-black floor covered with a black oval 
fringed rug. Against this pleasing area of solid color has been 


set a superb mahogany table with rosewood border, and accom- 


panying chairs covered in dark green antique satin. The console 


is a handsome black and gold piece set against a large panel of 
mirror, and the coordinating green note of the room is reiterated 
in potted plants set into the console. Accessories in this beautiful 
room include such excessively rare items as a mounted cut-crystal 
bowl for the table, and a tall gold épergne for the console. 

Charming is the word for the main bedroom—from the mir- 
ror and silverleaf niche for the great bed entirely upholstered in 
blue velvet, to the tete-a-tete grouping of satin-upholstered chairs 
and lace-covered table at the corner window. The room, so 
reminiscent of 18th Century Venetian bedrooms. has a subtle 
blue and silver color scheme. 

The apartment represents an authoritative coordination of 





interior design— including color schemes and furniture arrange- 


ments—and original ideas. 
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A view of the “Glassic” living room, showing a 
console composed of wood, mirror and plexi- 
glas; the hanging shelf above has plastic 
columns and finials. The tier-table is all-plas- 
tic, the chairs combine plastic with upholstery. 





BP veciptously, and without much warning, plastics have invaded 
the Modern home where they have found a logical environment. They 
have been enthusiastically received, are duly appreciated and are 
unquestionably here to stay. The average client may still be completely 
bewildered by the word “plastics”, yet will find upon close scrutiny 
of her home that innumerable plastics have been utilized throughout 
the interiors that had gone completely unnoticed! 

The field of new plastic products is vast and is increasing day by 
day. The scope of their adaptability is best illustrated by one type 
which shows the immense range of uses to which it may be put and 
the many ways of fabricating these miracles of science. 
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This living room arrangement shows two shaped end tables, a 
pair of pedestal table lamps, side chairs with plastic swag 
backs, and a coffee table of plastic with laced top; the 
left, is both comfortable and smart with its 
braces of fluted plastic; the corset-shaped side chair, below, 
with its black patent leather upholstery decorated with a 
shamrock design in gold has legs and lacing of plastic. 


side chair, 
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This beautiful Empire cabinet with mahogany case ‘ 

has pilasters backed with mirror, grille rods of ‘a 
plastic and plastic decorations applied to the . : 
mirror doors. The exceptional side table has plas- 

tic supports, and chairs have the new plastic legs. : 
The unusual coffee table, below, with scalloped 


apron made completely of crystal-clear plexiglas, 
shows the care needed to conceal all joinings. 
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Borrowing from Classic prototypes of the past, this 
outstanding overdoor treatment proves the adapta- 
bility of plastics when combined with other materials. 
Here a rope and tassels of plastic are looped through 
rings and are caught at either side for a new effect. 


Feminine lovliness will be enhanced by the use of this 
delicate dressing table with crossed rope-and-bow 
design. The matching lamps, not as fragile as they 
appear to be, have long wearing qualities to admire. 








Luxury and refinement of design are 
expressed by this attractive bedroom 
with its mirrored cornice bearing plas- 
tic decorations. The headpiece of the 
bed is of plexiglas in quilted effect, with 
mirror scroll ends; plastic plumes sup- 
port the mirror tops of the night tables 
with the same plume motif appearing 
on the oval mirror; and the dresser em- 
ploys rope handles and columns of plas- 
tic placed over the mirror in a new way. 





Plexiglas, a crystal-clear cast type of plastic, 
may be seen at the Grosfeld Galleries in a 
series of rooms designed with pieces of turniture 
made entirely of this material or combined with 
wood, mirror or leather. The designers have 
considered the hesitancy in the minds of so many 
people over accepting radically new designs, plus 
a new material, and therefore have patterned 
virtually all pieces after authentic period designs 
to meet this requirement. The difference lies in 
the fact that where you once found wood in your 
old favorites, you now find a crystal-clear material 
which catches and reflects the light and color of 
your room and contributes a pleasantly exhilarat- 
ing quality even to rooms where the decorative 
scheme aims strictly at comfort and repose. The 
graceful wood turnings you appreciate in fine 
traditional pieces, now have their exact counter- 
parts in plexiglas, rendered with a beauty that 
resembles the finest crystal-cutters art. This plastic 
furniture adheres so strictly to traditional forms 
and proportions that it has been christened 
Glassic, which aptly describes the origin of its 
material in one 


designs and the nature of its 
crisply coined word. Although plexiglas has the 
appearance of fine crystal there is nothing fragile 


about its composition. It is hard as wood, prac- 
tically unbreakable and does not chip or split. 
It is also impervious to stains caused by water 
or dampness. Joints cannot come loose, and sur- 
faces cannot blister or warp in overheated rooms. 

The Glassic living room designed by Lorin 
Jackson sets 18th Century styles against a 20th 
Century background, and the result is enviable. 
Here is another example where science has aided 
in creating a form of aesthetic art. This furniture, 
skilfully arranged, demonstrates the versatility 
and beauty of Modern plexiglas. The console 
table rests upon a sturdy plexiglas pedestal, 
ornamented with an apron of the same material 
molded in Greek design. A hanging cabinet is 
supported by plexiglas columns and decorated 
with graceful, plumed finials. An imposing break- 
front of pure Empire design is modernized with 
mirrored pilasters and grill rods of plexiglas. 
With frame and legs of plexiglas, a unique coffee 
table has a green, tooled leather top laced to 
the frame. The bases of the lamps are treated 
with silver leaf to reflect the beauty of Modern 
light and color. A side chair is upholstered in 
white polka dot damask upon a frame of plexiglas. 

The Glassic bedroom, also designed by Lorin 
Jackson, is luxuriously appointed down to the last 
careful detail. It is alive with myriad rays of 
light reflected in mirrors and crystal clear furni- 
ture and objects of plexiglas. Despite its vibrant 
quality, the decorative scheme adheres to the 


basic principle that bedrooms are designed for 
repose and serenity. Two examples of plastics 
which immediately catch the eye are a bed, with 
headboard in a plexiglas quilted effect, and a 
rectangular mirror-topped table resting upon 
plume legs wrought with the delicacy that sug- 
gests the crystal-cutters’ art. Another noteworthy 
example is a crystal-type lamp that balances a 
scale to accommodate flowers. There are other 
interesting examples of this material used to 
enhance the beauty of traditional types of furni- 
ture. A tall, brown mahogany chest, for instance, 
is built with reeded plexiglas columns and large 
handles of the same material, and a dainty blue 
damask chaise longue seems to rest on air, since 
its legs are almost invisible. Keyed to the splendor 
of this interior are draperies of white velvet faced 
with yellow velvet and hung in typical Empire 
fashion. A lustrous, deep-piled Cha-Ming carpet 
in sea-sand color cushions footsteps and con- 
tributes to the restful quality of the room. 

Other Glassic rooms designed by Lorin Jackson 
include a powder room, an entrance hall, a bar 
and a small foyer. The powder room, while dainty 
and ladylike, also expresses a touch of humor. 
The crystal-clear dressing table of transparent 
plexiglas has a rope design crossing the two front 
ends. It is accompanied by a round, white tufted 
satin dressing table stool that stands on plexiglas 
legs, and the two lamps are made of reeds of this 
fascinating new plastic on silverleaf bases. Their 
crisp white taffeta shades trimmed with yellow 
bows cast a bright but flattering light. 

The Glassic entrance hall serves not only as an 
introduction to the other pieces of this furniture 
in the rooms to follow, but it also has a word to 
say in its own behalf. The important piece of 
furniture is a console table; the plexiglas legs 
with apron and top of alternating strips of plexi- 
glas and leather make an outstanding piece. Since 
plexiglas is an ideal lighting fixture material 
because it conducts light without losing any of 
its brilliance through diffusion, rods of it are 
used to light the hall indirectly. Next comes the 
bar, a convenient little room, not much larger 
than a closet, but ideal for those who entertain. 
The chief furnishing is a Glassic chest built of 
bleached oak on a base of plexiglas which unfolds 
in various ways to reveal a roomy bar. It is orna- 
mented with a large handle of the same material 
and is designed to be as useful as it is ornamental. 

Elsewhere throughout the Grosfeld Galleries 
are distributed smaller examples of Modern 
plastics, which serve to enhance the most tradi- 
tional setting. When only one plastic offers all 
these exciting possibilities to the interior designer, 
what widening vistas must lie ahead! 
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MADE BY HAND! 
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| F this era of speed it is a welcome pause to view a 
collection of fine antiques such as was recently gathered 
together by members of the Illinois Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Decorators in Chicago. One of the most 
interesting events of the Spring season, this Loan Exhili- 
tion was assembled from homes of prominent Chicagoans. 
Two miniature rooms of Mrs. James Ward Thorne were 
shown which will also be on exhibition in the Autumn 
at the Art Institute: one, an exact reproduction of the 
second floor drawing room at Mount Pleasant, Fairmount 
Park, Philadelphia; the other, the old banquet hall in 
the Hammond Harwood House at Annapolis. One of the 
large groups was a Victorian arrangement with Miss 
Frances Whedon's wedding portrait of her grandmother 
as the keynote to the setting. Virtually every piece shown 
has an interesting history attached to it, and the exhibit. 
arranged chronologically, included examples from the 
early Gothic Revival to the Victorian. Those responsible 
for these charming exhibits, including well-known interior 
designers, were: Miss Cornelia Conger and Ernst von 
Ammon as co-chairmen, assisted by Mrs. James Ward 
Thorne, Miss Mabel Schamberg, Mrs. Ambrose C. Cramer. 
Mr. Ralph Wheeler, Mrs. Anne Forester, Miss D. Lorraine 
Yerkes, Miss Dorothy Collins, Miss Elizabeth Stedman. 
Miss Ruth Tuttle and Mr. Charles J. Watson. 


ANTIQUES 

For the client who appreciates and wants to possess fine 
antiques, there is a rapidly growing market to choose from. 
If her requirement be a fine Italian Empire table, circular 
15 East 26th Street, New York in shape with gilt-decorated columns, there is a_par- 
ticularly lovely one at The Cassard-Romano Co. For a 
country place, a French Provincial drop-leaf table here 
is amply large for dining and has a fine dark patina. An 
unusual small desk of cherrywood has a full-sized slide 
across the front and two cupboard doors which reveal 
drawers behind them—all beautifully finished. 

One of the most interesting pieces that we have seen 
recently is an oval-shaped drum table at George Blundell 
of London. All the drawers can be used, and the pedestal 
base is composed of four reeded splay legs. If you are 
searching for Carlton House desks you will find here three 
Sheraton styles, received in the last shipment, which vary 
in size. All have exceptionally beautiful veneers and inlays. 

At Louis L. Allen you will find a treasure house of 
antiques to answer every need. An unusual English slope- 
front desk with an interesting history attached is one item; 
a set of four Regency arm chairs are particularly fine, 
and a Regency teapoy stand in rosewood has brass inlay 
decorations. There are also many rare old period mirrors 
to choose from in various styles and sizes. 

F. J. Newcomb, Inc. has a Duncan Phyfe dining table 
which remained in the Phyfe family for several genera- 
tions. A combination end table has a plant compartment 
in the top which may be covered by a top of butternut 
wood also used for a shelf beneath. An American Sheraton 
sideboard with satinwood inlay and ivory keyholes is 
another outstanding piece you will greatly admire. 


1526 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 
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The Westport Antique Shop has collected numerous 
charming pieces which your Victorian-minded client will 
be glad to know about. A black lacquered arm chair has 
a mother-of-pearl inlay; three similar side chairs are 
smaller in scale yet equally graceful with delicate, tapering 
legs. There is also a pie-crust shaped papier-maché tray 
and a lacquered torchere with three scroll legs, and for 
a touch of Victorian humor, a clock made entirely of 
pink sea shells may be seen here reposing under a typical 
glass bell. ' 

There are endless “finds” at the St. James’s Galleries. 
Ltd. where a new shipment of antiques offers you an 
opportunity of selecting some of the finest examples from 
Europe. There are several interesting and unusual wine 
tables here, more commonly known as drinking tables. 
One is semicircular with drop ends; a smaller one, in 
mahogany, has a bow front, marble top and two circular 
Sheffield plate receptacles for wine coolers. Another con- 
tains the fitments for various refreshments and drinking 
accessories which all disappear into the table leaving it 
useful for less lively purposes. 

The smaller items in a room go a long way toward 
making it complete. Amongst the larger pieces of furniture 
seen at Edward Garratt are many of these priceless smaller 
antiques such as a rare English book-press, a mahogany 
boot-rack. old tobacco jars for lamp bases and a music 
stand with two brackets for candles. A very small-sized 
circular piano stool with revolving upholstered seat and 
an English brass scales mounted on a mahogany base are 
both exceptional pieces. 

There is an exquisite sewing table at Needham’s Antiques 
which is in the shape of a Carlton House desk with satin- 
wood on the drawer fronts. And if it is a banjo-shaped 
wall barometer you want, there are numerous ones here 
to choose from; one is in a satinwood case, the others are 
mahogany with clocks in their cases as well. A pair of 
Regency bookcases with grilled doors are perfect for use 
in an apartment, as is a beautifully proportioned rosewood 
end-table with two drawers. 

When shopping for fine Old World furniture, don't 
fail to see the pieces at John Guidotti. A pair of French 
Provincial arm chairs in walnut with upholstered seats 
and backs are very beautiful, but so is a set of six Directoire 
side chairs of graceful lines. A large Regency commode 
of burl walnut has carved fluting across the top drawers; 
a pair of fluted wood columns approximately forty inches 
high have useful shelves within, and all will make an 
interesting composition in living room or foyer. 

A. M. Sachs has imported many examples of Chinese 
art, ranging from collectors items to the less expensive 
old ones. Many of the vases used for lamp bases are over 
four hundred years old. An outstanding one on a carved 
wood stand is of the Ch’ien Lung period with colors of 
dull red and blue on a white ground. Priceless eggshell 
globes are placed on stands to be used as ornaments, for 
they are very rare; and several cache pots are also unusual, 
especially one pair with double stands. 
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OLD PRINTS 


ONE -OF -A- KIND 





Punt Fishing 





Trout Fishing 


FOR THE 
FISHING SEASON 


A pair of large folio size lithographs published in 1857 
by William Tegg of London 


OUR STOCK OF SPORTING PRINTS 
IS LARGE AND VARIED 


HAVE YOU TRIED US FOR 
PICTURE FRAMING? 


The widest selection of mouldings, coupled with expert 
knowledge and the finest craftsmanship. 


She OLD PRINT SHOP 


C= Tarry Shaw Newnan z=D 
150 Lexington Ave. at 30th St., New York, 


AShland 4-3950 Established 1898 
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Among the many fine period pieces seen at Ashley-k «nt, 
Ltd., the most outstanding throughout the showroums 
are the Regency examples. An unusual pair of round 
gallery-top tables are built solid to the floor with drawers 
in one and space for books in the other. There are also 
a number of Regency cabinets in shapes and sizes suitable 
for either apartment rooms or large houses. One of the 
smaller styles has circular grilles set in the door panels, 
A fine old drum table is a newer addition, and a pair of 
hooded china cabinets have glass doors and curved sides, 


LAMPS AND LIGHTING 

Despite conditions abroad, Charles Hall, Inc. has con- 
tinued to import English luster and offers a wide selection 
for the client who specially favors it. The Borghese lamps, 
always popular, include a new pineapple-shaped base that 
is ever so smart. Moldings, urns and other shapes which 
can be scooped out are lighted indirectly for use on 
mantels or columns, and are either marbleized or finished 
in antique gilt. 

A trend toward more color in enamels is noted by the 
Lightolier Co., whose showroom is up to the minute in 
lamp styles. A collection of small Colonial brass lamps 
for informal apartments includes copies of oil lamps. And 
Lenox china lamps in pastel colors have been very success- 
ful, as have the tray floor lamps which come in several 
finishes; one is of silver with a Duncan Phyfe base and 
mirror tray, another is of bronze with a leather tray— 
perfect for a man’s bedroom! 

The firm of Paul Hanson is busy designing new lamps 
for the June show which promises to be most exciting. 
The pleated chintz shades on opaque bases are being well 
received for their smartness of style, and crystal lamps 
and domestic porcelains in pastel colors are also popular. 
A new line of antique silver and brass reproductions of 
old pieces include chased columns and urns on pedestals. 

Le-Drew’s newly opened showroom in 49th Street is 
fully equipped to fill orders for crystal girondoles, can- 
delabra and table lamps combined with metals and mirrors. 
This firm has been particularly successful with hurricane 
globes for hall ceilings; they come in various sizes and 
several shapes. An interesting small wall fixture has a 
circular brass back copied from a butter mold, and a 
little smoke bell hangs over the bulb. 

The lasting charm and beauty of the Old South is cap- 
tured in the new Gone With The Wind lamps recently 
introduced by Artistic Lamp Mfg. Co. The designs will 
harmonize perfectly with 18th Century interiors—as well 
as those of 19th Century derivation—and all are 
illuminated to meet the Better-Light-for-Better-Sight 
specifications. Several floor and table models show glass 
chimneys instead of finials; others retain the old-fashioned 
wick keys which now control three-way lighting. You 
are bound to like them all! 

The beauty of Orrefors glass is greatly enhanced when 
made into lamp bases with carefully detailed shades sur- 
mounting them. Elisabeth Brown, interior designer. has 
created a number of shades exclusively for the Orrefors 
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® Tapp Traditional Furniture is created not to sell at a price, 
but to satisfy the most exacting demands . . . to reproduce 
every exquisite detail with absolute fidelity ... toshare a setting 
with fine museum pieces; and to live gracefully through 


generations as priceless possessions. 


Tapp 


1742 WEST ARCADE PLACE, CHICAGO 


Showrooms in New York @ Chicago @ Dallas @ Los Angeles 
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Fruit of 83 Years in 


The Floor Covering Field 


The MANGES 
MANNER 


% The Manges manner is 
not a method but rather a hall 
mark of sterling performance 
...in selling and workmanship. 


% Take the matter of in- 
stalling floor coverings. The 
carpets we sell are cut and 
sewed in our own workroom 
. .. installed by our own me- 
chanics. 


% These men are graduates 
of our careful training system. 
We sift out the inept worker 
. .. encourage the able one... 
send men and women to a job 
imbued with a desire for top 
accomplishment. 


% § We salute these honest, 
industrious people; they play 
a vital part in maintaining the 
Manges manner. 





SIMON MANGES & SON 


INCORPORATED 


FLOOR COVERINGS SINCE 1857 
14 EAST 32nd STREET 


NEW YORK 
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Galleries. A bone-white shade of pre-shrunk silk boasts 
a zipper so it can be easily washed and a hand-woven 
material of silk and rayon has an untarnishable silver 
thread running through it which picks up the sparkle o! 
the drum-shaped base. If you want to match the color of 
your client’s favorite living room sofa, this firm will mak« 
up a shade using your own material. 

For unusual beauty of an iridescent quality, th: 
Hungarian Faience bases at the Crest Co. are most effective. 
The colors are so subtly blended they will harmonize with 
many other room colors. One is primarily blue with a 
Moorish design influence; another is iridescent red, also 
Moorish in pattern with a shantung silk shade having 
gold mesh inserts; a third shows a Louis XVI influence 
with tones of red, green and gold. Other lamps in the 
line include crystal, spode, silver and antique metals. 

A collection of solid bronze and brass lanterns at S. P. 
Skinner have all sorts of interesting possibilities. They have 
been taken off old English war and merchant ships, now 
obsolete, and are in many unusual designs. Perfect for 
gate posts, doorways or about a veranda! A most inexpen- 
sive Early American group for summer cottages is quite 
good and is worth making a note of. The old English 
type fixtures and table lamps appear to be growing more 
popular, and you will find a wide choice here. 

Ward & Rome has been making up many shades recently 
with flowers of all kinds—foreshadowing the summer. 
The cut-out designs beneath the outside covering are 
simple yet ever so smart; one has three baskets of flowers 
on it; another is an English strap-work pattern. For a 
wood room, flowers have been painted in brown on a 
neutral ground. Other lovely ones include the copies of 
motifs and colorings from a chantz which will be used 
in the same_room—even the narrow grosgrain ribbon is 
reproduced in full colors. 

Davidson, Ltd. of Chicago, manufacturers of fine furni- 
ture, also carry an excellent choice of pedestal lamp-tables 
or those without the small shelf. A Regency design is 
especially smart; made of mahogany, it is finished in a 
deep brown tone, the base is capped with brass ferrules 
and is supported by solid brass balls. Indirect lighting is 
controlled with a three-way switch. Two others have been 
adapted from authentic 18th Century stands of mahogany 
and are also wired for improved, indirect lighting. 

The announcement has been made that the Plaza 
Studios, Inc. has consolidated showroom with factory and 
is now located at 305 East 47th Street. This will enable a 
more careful supervision of customers’ orders and will 
in all probability cut down on operating costs. In case you 
have not been to this firm recently, there are many new 
lamp designs you will be interested in seeing. 

The Current Exhibition and Sale at the Guy Mayer 
Gallery, is Little Triumphs of Modern French Paintings. 
These small masterpieces, complete works of art but ad- 
mittedly in half-pint sizes, are astonishing revelations of 
the French 20th century painters. Included in the show 
are oils by Picasso, Rouault, Matisse, Braque, Lau- 
rencin, Renoir, Derain, Guys, Segonzac, and Delacroix. 
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PITTSBURGH 
M/RRORS 


for a room 


full of charm 


7 


THE HANDSOME structural mirror 
surrounding this fireplace adds to the 
apparent depth of the room. The coffee 
table has mirrored surface. 














ni- HERE’S a world of beauty in specifications — to ready-made, 
les every Pittsburgh Mirror .. . framed, novelty or Venetian-type a 
‘ and in every room of which Pitts- mirrors. Pittsburgh Mirrors come in pe 7 en 5g peg 
burgh Mirrors are a part. Mirrors delightful colors: blue, flesh tinted, the manufacturer has used Pittsburgh 
. reflect color and light. Make rooms green (Solex) and water white (Crys- Pes eg ing a 
les appear larger, more welcoming. talex). They're also available as Cop- guide to quality in specifying other articles 
is Bring life to dim, dead corners. And per Back Mirrors, specially protected Ee SE ane 
en if the mirrors you choose are made against deterioration due to mois- 
. of Pittsburgh Polished Plate Glass, ture and varying atmospheric condi- 
; you are assured of the fine reflections tions. And, for interesting decorative 
and polished beauty only genuine effects, you can substitute gold or 
za Plate Glass Mirrors provide. gunmetal for the regulation mirror 
ad All mirror requirements can be backing of silver. Send the coupon 
a supplied with Pittsburgh Mirrors— for free literature on the uses of mir- 
‘ll from structural mirrors, cut to your rors in design and decoration. 
,u At the New York World's Fair visit the Glass Center Building and the Pittsburgh House of Glass. 
Ww 
| Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company | 
er 2115 Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
if [ Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, your | 
iS. P ERY S B U RG H PLAT E G LA S S e OM PANY _ a specific uses of structural 
d- | irrors in interior ecoration. | 
of “ 7) DF A , | Name | 
i PITTSBURGH sland for ually Gy | Address _ | 
u- | EE Ee | | 
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NEW YORK 
385 Madison 


Avenue 


BUFFALO 
1893 Elmwood 


Avenue 


CHICAGO 
631 Merchandise 
Mart 





THE CREATIVE PROCESS 
AND MODERN ARCHITECTURE 


BY ELMER GREY, F. A. I. A. 


Ai the creative part of architectural work passes through 
our minds, yet how seldom we find anything helpful 
written about the mental processes through which such 
work is done. It is a much involved process to be sure, 
yet one of such great moment as to deserve far more 
attention than ordinarily it receives. Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
in his Discourses on Art, made a very thorough analysis 
of the operation as applied to the art of painting; and 
many of his deductions are equally applicable to architec. 
ture—but few architects read those admirable essays. 

It will be conceded that such ideas as come to us in our 
work are derived from widely different sources. We receive 
some from the work of others manifestly, while many 
we look upon as being original with ourselves. These 
latter no doubt are original with us, so far as originality 
goes—but how and where did we get them! Upon analysis 
I think it will be seen that even these, in their first incep- 
tion, came because of the work of others, because of some- 
thing which not necessarily suggested them but which 
nevertheless supplied the thought nucleus from which they 
were evolved. 

As we grow up from babes to maturity our thought 
processes are formed and influenced by the mass thought 
around us and the things we see. As we study architecture 
the same process inheres; this mass or race thought in 
which we are immersed, and the things we see around us, 
are the only possible source from which any of our ideas 
could have received their primal or initial impulse. Upon 
this race thought each period of the world’s architecture 
has left an impress, and as we study these periods we more 
or less absorb their atmosphere. 

In the course of time this absorption of ideas becomes 
a great mass of heterogeneous thought material within 
us, of which we are scarcely if at all conscious—it becomes 
imbedded deeply in our subconscious minds. There, 
apparently it frequently undergoes a very mysterious 
process. Some ideas seem to take on something of the 
aspect of their cohabitants; so that when we draw on the 
common store to express ourselves, they come out in 
forms far different from those in which they went in! Our 
subconscious minds are much more than mere storehouses 
of impressions. Ideas placed in them seem to become inter- 
mixed one with another, so that, if the collection be 
valuable, the jewels of one compartment, so to speak, 
become interfused with the rare fabrics of another—and 
when we draw on the supply a new thing is born! Some- 
times of course the collection is not so valuable, and then 
poor material gets mixed up! But in any case the result 
is often startlingly different from the deposit originally 
made. A gestatory process has been going on, and when 
we draw from it we create! 

How do I know all this to be so? Partly from my own 
experience and partly because the experiences of others 
corroborate mine. Mary Roberts Rinehart has admirably 
described the process as it relates to literature. She says:— 
“Many times I cannot trace the origin of the idea. It comes, 
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ome- He will probably tell you that the wrong frame can ruin the “mood” of a 
hich work, distort a carefully planned composition, break up the harmony of a 
they color scheme. But that the right frame will “point up” the picture’s good 
qualities, relate it appropriately to its surroundings, even, sometimes, give a 
a mediocre picture character, importance, interest. 
‘ture Such also is the relation of the trimming to a drapery or upholstery fabric. 
it in It can add the final accent of perfection to an already distinguished fabric; 
1 us, and it can save from mediocrity a material of little intrinsic worth. But the 
deas trimming (like the picture frame) must be created and blended by the hand 
bi of an artist, a master of the craft. 
nore Scalamandré first began to design and make their own trimmings because 
of the limited variety and originality of trimmings then available through 
a & usual sources. In order to obtain trimmings suitable in quality, imagination 
anil and appropriateness, and to maintain exclusiveness.in the fine fabrics they 
ere, were creating, there was no choice but to create the trimmings as well. 
ious Soon decorators, seeing how important trimmings could become when 
| of artistically handled, made increasing demands for new and unusual designs 
: iz and for duplication of irreplaceable and worn period decorations. This de- 
Our mand has grown so that the production of trimmings, once a small though 
uses necessary part of Scalamandré Silks’ business, has become a very large part 
nter- of their activity. 
1 be 
ail Today there is a Scalamandré trimming for every type of drapery or 
and upholstery fabric, or one can be especially designed. There is no longer 
yme any reason for trimmings to be the “stepchild” of interior decoration. 
then 
sult 
2 Scalamandeé Silks 
vhen a INC. 
MANUFACTURERS OF DRAPERY, UPHOLSTERY FABRICS and TRIMMINGS 
own 
hers 598 Madison Avenue - Wew. York City 
ably 
ee CHICAGO: BOSTON: GLENDALE, CAL.: 
620 North Michigan Ave. 420 Boylston St. 1364 Grandview Ave- 
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“The Landing of the 
Pilgrims,” a truly 
American scenic effec- 
tively used in a Phila- 
delphia Life Home. 


“Treasure Island,” a 
colorful, romantic 
scenic used in a Wash- 
ington, D.C. LifeHome. 


The Kro-mura scenics comprise the world’s 
largest collection of sectional wall decorations. 
The modern colorings and new designs are 
attracting a constantly growing interest on the 
part of decorators. Produced in oil colors, 
they are washable, durable, moderately priced. 
Designs are scaled for pretentious settings, or 
for the small compact homes of today. They 
strike a responsive cord in clients and offer 
many new opportunities for profitable sales. 


Ask your dealer to show you actual samples. 


FOR NEW HOMES «+ FOR 
MODERNIZATION + AND 
FOR PROFITABLE SALES 








|THE CREATIVE PROCESS 

AND MODERN ARCHITECTURE 

_and that is all I know. Except this: that no idea comes as 
a new one. I remember it as something which I had thought 
of long before. When it emerges as a complete thing it 
still has that ghostliness about it of something long for- 
gotten, and now surprisingly alive. Undoubtedly this is 
the case. The burial is in the subconscious, where it not 
only lies but grows . . . It is rather like a foetus . . , 
The whole process of creating a piece of work resembles 
gestation.” 

The subconscious part of our minds then is a sort of 
germinating house, in which are sown continually all kinds 
of seeds. Much like those in the vegetable kingdom they 
do not always come out true to type. Contiguous influences 
affect them. But just as in plant life beautiful new varicties 
have been produced by skilful culture of other species, 
so in architecture, analagous methods often bring forth 
brilliant new designs. 

Robert D. Andrews, the eminent Boston architect, once 
shed further light upon this subject in an address de- 
livered before the Boston Architectural Club. He pointed 

/out a most important practical application of it. He 
| declared that because of it we often put our conscious 
_endeavor in the wrong place in our work. All too fre- 
| quently we put it at the end when a problem is to be solved, 
_whereas it should have been put at the beginning by a 
prolonged wooing of all cultural influences which might 
| broaden and enrich us. 

He elaborated upon this theme in ways highly enlighten- 
ing and I have often thought how true were his remarks 

_and how valuable they would be to many draftsmen who 
_keep their attention fixed too closely upon their tasks at 
hand and fail to take in their relation to life as a whole. 
Some of our greatest architects were not especially brilliant 
_draftsmen, but nevertheless had unusual qualities of dis- 
crimination and judgment which placed them well above 
their fellows and which came from just such cultural 
influences. 

Of course there is a wide difference in the receptivity 
and creative power of different individuals in this respect. 
We all have our natural aptitudes and some seem to be 
especially endowed. But even with these, the gathering 
of impressions, the making out of the mind a rich store- 
house of thought material upon which to draw later on, 
is a prerequisite of success. We go to Europe in our youth 
and make a lot of sketches—but the sketches are not used. 
What are used are the stimuli, the sense of order and 
proportion which these buildings inspire. They “get under 
our skin,” cause a ferment in our subconscious, and we 
are never thereafter the same! Even as the lad in Wash- 
| ington Irving’s story of “The Great Stone Face” came in 
‘time to look like the face he loved, so will our work reflect 
| the influences we have absorbed. 
| I am aware that there are those who think differently 
\about this matter; those who would have us reject all 


im | A 
| | the accumulated thought of the past in order, as they sup- 
z | pose, to be more original. I refer to some, but net all, of 


| 


2 | the followers of the modernistic school. There is so much 


_ discussion about that subject nowadays, and it is one so 
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New Emphasis on Overhead Lighting 


WILLIAM A. KIMBEL 


A, I, D., Interior Designer 
\ Chairman 


. - » For More Beauty and Better 


Illumination in the Home 








ALEA MEMBER MANUFACTURERS 


Artcraft Metal & Electric Products, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The Art Metal Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
Centre Lighting Fixture Mfg. Co., New York, N.Y. 
Chase Brass & Copper Company, Waterbury, Conn. 
Efcolite Company, Trenton, N. J. 

Gill Glass & Fixture Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Glasolier Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Globe Lighting Fixture Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Grahling Bros. Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
Gruber Brothers, New York, N. Y. 
Halcolite Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Imperial Lighting Products Co., Greensburg, Pa. 
Levolite Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Lightolier Company, New York, N. Y. 
Lincoln Mfg. Company, Detroit, Mich. 
Majestic Metal Spin & Stamping Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Markel Electric Products, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mid-West Chandelier Co., North Kansas City, Mo. 
Moe-Bridges Corporation, Sheboygan, Wis. 
Moe Brothers Mfg. Company, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 
Progress Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Radiant Lighting Fixture Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
John C. Virden Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


These manufacturers will be glad to 
consult with you on any and all of 
your lighting fixture problems. 





AMERICAN LIGHTING 
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The support of this distinguished group is part of a coordi- 
nated ALEA program to give you improved designs, and to help 
you give your customers lighting fixtures that will be better to 


look at, and better to see by. 


Today, more and more leading architects and interior design- 
ers are recognizing the value of overhead lighting as a versatile 
medium of expression. And more and more, far-sighted opera- 
tive builders are finding that well-designed overhead lighting 
fixtures enhance the sales value of their houses. 


The wisest builders allow at least 112 to 2 per cent of the cost 
of the dwelling for lighting fixtures that are decoratively pleasing 


and engineeringly efficient. 


These builders are careful to provide adequate wiring, with 
sufficient floor and ceiling outlets ...to avoid rapid 
obsolescence of their houses...and to assure their cus- 

=) tomers of the right facilities for balanced lighting. 

American Lighting Equipment Association, Inc., 19 West 


44th Street, New York, N. Y. 


ARTHUR Loomis HARMON 
7M, Architecs 


IVE recognized leaders in the allied fields of architecture, in- 

dustrial and interior design compose the Advisory Board of 
Design of the American Lighting Equipment Association. They 
are undertaking an intensive study of residential illumination to 
determine how overhead lighting may best keep in step with 
contemporary engineering and design practice. 


EQUIPMENT ASSOCIATION, INC. 












RAYMOND LOEWY 
Industrial Designer 




































GRATES 


No. 1505 
Black Iron Grate 


FI UID csinsscesscset $ 9.00 

Be I scsisstnersens 10.50 

IP WN iicccccecs 13.50 
13” deep overall 
18” high in back 





No. 210 
Black Iron and 
Brass Grate 
1914” high in back 
24” wide overall 
Grate Basket 10” deep 
$50.00 





No. 208 
Black Iron Grate 
20” wide .............. $15.00 
BT WE ooccccciens 18.00 
Be” WIE cnncticesns Be 
30” wide ............... 25.00 


12%” deep overall 





No. 227 
Polished Steel 
and Brass Grate 
27%” wide overall 
26” high in back 
Grate Basket 


11” deep 
$175.00 


Four representative grates from our 


extensive stock of attractive designs 


Wan. H. JacKSON COMPANY 


Crerylhing fr the Sereplace 
32 East 57th Street New York 











THE CREATIVE PROCESS 
AND MODERN ARCHITECTURE 


intimately connected with this discussion, that I venture 
an attempt to clarify it. 

Some very noble buildings have been done in what is 
called the modern style. The Tribune Tower, Daily News 
building, and Civic Opera House in Chicago are examples, 
also the Folger Shakespeare Library in Washington, D. C. 
The fact that the Tribune Tower and the Civic Opera House 
have Gothic and Renaissance ornament on them does not 
exclude them, I take it, from the modern category. A 
building does-not have to be devoid of ornament, I hope 
to be classed as modern. The historical derivation of the 
ornament on the other two of this group is less apparent, 
and ornament has been used sparingly; but the general 
character of their designs, their fine relation of voids to 
solids, and splendid orientation, show plainly that their 
authors had been well drilled in the principles found in 
the best buildings of the past. 

Many other modernistic buildings, however, show 
that they were done by men of a different stamp, men 
who never were properly trained. They are crude, restless, 
and bizarre. Particularly is this evident where attempts 
have been made to use the style for residences or churches. 
When used for residences people usually object, for one 
thing, to its appearance of “bareness.” They object to 
this, I dare say, because it seems to reflect a poverty of 
resource on the part of the designer. The resources of one 
imagination however brilliant, if divorced from the past, 
are not to be compared with the accumulated imagery of 
ages. Most people well know this; they know that the 
background of their race is rich with beauty, and they 
are pleased to have something of this wealth of design 
suggested in their environment. This does not mean 
“period styles”; it merely means that most people like 
to have suggestions of the past recalled in designs of the 
present. 

With churches a similar situation prevails. One of the 
strongest magnets in connection with the Catholic and 
Episcopal faiths, I believe, is their persistent use of Gothic 
architecture, which centuries of race thought have asso- 
ciated with worship. Mass in a modernistic interior would 
lose much of its impressiveness. 

One is led to feel that many queer modernistic designs 
were prepared for the sole purpose of securing novelty. 
No other explanation can account for many of the strange 
things that have been done. They appear as though pre- 
pared by men who could not design well and seized upon 
this movement as a possible way out, as a short-cut to 
success. If they can’t do new things that are really good 
they will try this easy way (as it appears to them) and 
trust to “getting it across” with the public. Much more 
than novelty is required, however, to have a new architec- 
tural style widely and permanently accepted by people 
of good taste. The new thing in dress, for instance, is 
usually based on a modification of the old, and must have 
merit to recommend it in addition to novelty; likewise the 
new thing in painting, sculpture, or any art. This points 
the way to judge modern architecture. (Continued on page 74) 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF DECORATORS 


595 Madison Avenue, New York City 

























President: William A. Kimbel Secretary: Mabel Schamberg 
Vice-President: Walter E. Johnson Assistant Secretary: Elizabeth C. Potts 
Vice-President: Harold W. Grieve Treasurer: James W. Mulligan 
Vice-President: Grace B. Kelton Assistant Treasurer: Elizabeth C. Potts 


John R. Schwinzer, General Counsel 





eMenrersrip in the Institute is awarded only to those decorators 
who, by intent and training, can qualify under its exacting code. The 
seal of the Institute is recognized by the public as a symbol of funda, 
mental training and experience translated int tecti f the publi¢ 

é g and experience translated into protection of the publi¢ 


interest through adherence to strict principles of ethical practice. ‘ 


MEMBERS OF THE BOARD 


Roy Belmont, New York, Chairman 


Frederick J. Aeberhard, Philadelphia Louis Kilmarx, New York 
Arthur Baken, San Francisco William A. Kimbel, New York 
Nell L. Clow, Minneapolis Mrs. Francis H. Lenygon, New York 
Margaret Jane Dawson, Boston M. Howard Mettee, Jr., Baltimore 
Helen M. Esling, Detroit James W. Mulligan, Providence 
Rosalie Roach Fassett, Chicago Elizabeth C. Potts, New York 
Mrs. C. R. Gilman, Milwaukee Mabel Schamberg, Chicago 
Harold W. Grieve, West Hollywood James G. Skidmore, Lake Forest 
Walter E. Johnson, New York Miriam Smyth, New York 
Grace B. Kelton, Columbus D. Lorraine Yerkes, Chicago 
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Francis H. Lenygon, New York Frank W. Richardson, New York 
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Continued from page 72 

Throughout the ages there have been built various 
important groups of buildings with which discriminating 
people are familiar and which they use as a sort of measur- 
ing stick with which to appraise the merit of new buildings, 
The great Gothic cathedrals, the baronial halls of England, 
the lovely domestic architecture of England, the beautiful 
chateaus of the Loire valley, the imposing halls of the 
burgomasters and guilds in Holland and Belgium. the 
civic buildings and palaces of the Renaissance in lialy, 
| the temples of ancient Greece, and even those of Egypt. 
It is by a standard of excellence established by the prin- 
ciples of design used in these fine old buildings that we 
| may appraise the value of new work. I think we will find 
that by such a standard some so-called modernistic work 
is good, while much is poor, and also that much new work 
that is not modernistic is good, while some is poor. Archi- 


THIS SALES MANUAL | €€tts are interested in good work of any style, for they 


are asked to design in all styles. 
consisting of beautiful photographs—celluloid They are thus called upon because it is those who build 
who determine the trend of style. Architects are seldom 
allowed to dictate in the matter. I know of one architect 


ee 











encased—in a leather binder, is 


FREE | who lost a good residence job because he insisted that 

TO BORROWERS! | it be modernistic; and I know of a projected modernistic 

Wee Sev 2, fee o “dhesbecems teen.” Bh te cat | house that was abandoned because the owners of the 
| high-class residential tract in which it was to go would 


to be undoubtedly the most effective tool yet not permit that kind of a design to be built there. They 


devised to help the interior designer sell fine | felt that it would clash too violently with the buildings 
bedding. | around about it. Theoretical “functional architecture” did 
... by “fine bedding” | not appeal to them; they wanted harmony. 


we mean custom built mattresses and box And you can t blame them. People who live in a well- 
ordered community have a right to exclude from their 


springs, ranging in price (retail) from $24.50 | midst a bull-in-a-china-shop design. Such people seldom 

to $125. | want any old structure literally copied; the spice of novelty 
That’s why we always say | would be missing; but when novelty is introduced they 
“Prices are O. K., too!” want it to respect its surroundings. 


This idea has been incorporated in some of the best 
WELLS & COMPANY Inc. modern work in very delightful ways. The Folger Shake- 
, speare Library is an example. This building had a classic 

* NEW YORK, 383 Madison Avenue environment to chime in with; while its interior was to 
%* BOSTON, 393 Boylston Street be given over to activities of an entirely different period. 


% CHICAGO, 820 N. Franklin Street The problem was solved by frankly making the outside 


ye LOS ANGELES, 816 So. Figueroa St. harmonize with its surroundings— into which was skilfully 

fused some of the simplicity and directness of the modern 
spirit—while the interior was carried out in Elizabethan. 
The combination was an act of consideration toward the 
| environment and a charming gesture of deference to the 
e past. That, to my mind, is the creative process at its best. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: After reading the above rousing 


article, reprinted by permission of Pencil Points, one can 


but observe with Kenneth Reid that many exponents of 

by Modern design appear reactionary rather than progressive 
in their reverting to the primitive phases of man’s urge 

| to build—using the same crude lines and box-like forms, 

and gas pipe and enameled sheet iron instead of unbarked 

| wood, mud and straw. “It is all this wealth of association 


and of impressions that the ‘modernist’ would have us 
surrender in favor of the raw and undigested.” 





Bedding “for America’s Royalty”... 
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OFFICE 
SUITE 
SPECIAL 





Stock office furniture that has the same authentic design and workmanship as fine custom-made 
pieces is Sloane’s newest achievement! Ten period suites...including this Queen Anne...give 
a range for every taste and budget. Sold through dealers coast to coast. Write for details. 


WHOLESALE OFFICE FURNITURE DIVISION 


Ws J SLOANE 


575 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Let us tell you about OUR operation... 


. . . but you judge its success. The complete business operation 
of Knapp and Tubbs is conducted with a view to serving the 
Interior Designer efficiently, pleasantly and profitably. If you 
are in the vicinity of Chicago bring (or send) your clients to 
these new showrooms and take advantage of our showroom 
service. We are sure you'll find the habit well worth cultivating. 





KNAPP.’ TUBBS. Inc. 


. " e ory e 
Distinctive PAUr nature 
SIXTH FLOOR :- MERCHANDISE MART 
CHICAGO --- ILLINOIS 








Representing 
Baker Furniture, Inc. Manor House John Widdicomb Co. 
Mueller Furniture Co. Johnson Furniture Co. 
Johnson-Handley-Johnson Co. 


| 





N. B. The SIXTH FLOOR is always “open.” You may bring or 
send your clients at any time. 
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Pre-eminently 


Equipped for 
SPECIAL ORDER 
Jacquard Designs 


WITH MORE THAN 102 years’ ex- 
perience in weaving ...with surpass- 
ingly fine and comprehensive plant 
equipment...with designers and weav- 
ers whose tradition of craftsmanship 
extends baek over generations... 
Cheney Brothers offer an unequaled 
service to decorators for special order 
jacquard designs. Recently, for exam- 
ple, at Cheney Brothers, a jacquard 
loom was equipped to weave a special 
order design which required 28,500 
cards...a new achievement in jacquard 


weaving! 














CHENEY BROTHERS 


Silk Manufacturers since 1838 


509 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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Eeaucators from the nation’s leading schools of design 
as well as outstanding artists, participated in a conference 
on Coordination in Design held recently at the University 
of Michigan. This Conference is noteworthy because it 
represents the first effort ever to be made in the growing 
sentiment of bringing some measure of organization into 
the training of architects and interior, industrial and ad- 
vertising designers. 

The personnel of the Conference was a fine one, and it 
is regrettable that a list of attending members is too long 
for publicatiort here. The committee in charge of the Con- 
ference consisted of Wells Bennett, Dean of the College 
of Architecture and Design, University of Michigan: 
Joseph Hudnut, Dean of the Graduate School of Design. 
Harvard University; and Walter Baermann, Director of 
the California Graduate School of Design, Pasadena, at 
whose suggestion the Conference was called. 

This Conference will have far-reaching effects in its 
broad application to industry as well as to education. In 
addition to the stimulus of the personalities who attended, 


real progress was made in the clarification of ideas and in 


setting fourth the aims of educators. 

The Conference opened with an address by Walter Baer- 
mann, who spoke on Modern Education in Design, in part: 

“Whether we are concerned with making paper, paper 
packages, or cellophane wrappers, whether we are con- 
cerned with making furniture, metal or wood, whether 
we are concerned with lamps or lighting fixtures, with 
mechanical tools or filing cabinets, with commercial and 
private interior planning or with the designing of kitchen 
equipment or railway coaches, it appears that human 


| society has fallen into the habit of refusing to be willing 
| to recognize that such design efforts have to be conducted 


with all the scientific and technological advantages and 
biological understanding at our disposal at a given time, 
in order to produce objects which facilitate men’s lives 


__ or protect and promote men’s physical and mental health. 


“How are we providing for the solution of this maior 
problem, or, I may ask, are we actually considering this 
problem at all in present-day design education? First of 
all, we have to realize that the study of the expressions of 


| human society which we like to call “cultures” and which 


we, in our particular field, are used to calling styles and 
periods, should not overshadow and stymie the under- 


| standing of our own particular problems. Secondly, we 


have to give the student the means to understand and 
think logically about his own day and age, and to acknowl- 
edge the uniting of all progressive efforts in the direction 
of betterment of life’s facilities. 

“As soon as possible, these students have to be brought 
face to face with that which makes the wheels of our com- 
munity life turn and move forward. We have to bring 
about within their thinking a deep-rooted understanding 
that, first of all, they are serving human needs, that they 
are creating the frame or the environment for activities 


| of a continuously changing human society. We have to 


make them realize that this evolution and change in human 
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DISTINCTIVE GARDEN, TERRACE; 
SUN PARLOR AND YACHT FURNITURE 





One of our magnificently luxurious armchairs conceived for comfort and 
durability. Made of natural Tahiti rattan with water-resistant fabric in any 
olor desired. The glass-topped table adds a note of style to the ensemble 


GRAND CENTRAL WICKER SHOP, INc. 


Manufacturers 


217 E. 42 Street, New York, N. Y. 
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MURAL-TONE 
INTERIOR 
PAINT 


“Good, better, best, 
Never let it rest, 
Till the Good is Better, 
And the Better . . . Best!’’ 


brn ouncing 


Super MURAL-TONE 


INTERIOR PAINT 


... the washable, more flexible paint for 
interior walls and ceilings. Greater cov- 
ering, hiding and water-taking capacity. 
The interior paste paint for which in- 
terior designers, architects and the en- 
tire building industry have been waiting. 
Send coupon today for complete data! 


The MURALO CO., Inc. 
570 Richmond Terrace, Staten Island, N. Y. 


The Muralo Co., Inc. 
570 Richmond Terrace, Staten Island, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me Color Charts and full information 
about Super-Mural-Tone. 


Name 


Address 
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COORDINATION IN DESIGN 


society is deeply interlocked with their own creation, and 
that to a high degree it is their responsibility to control 
this evolution and to cause neither stagnation nor revolu- 
tion. We cannot teach them to set out to change economic 
systems and attitudes overnight; we must teach them to 
understand deeply that it is their duty to help to lead care- 
fully into a sound relationship between human needs and 
industrial effort. We will have to give them an insight into 
the interrelationship of all forces that create demand for 
the things we-live with, and finally, produce this interrela- 
tionship. We have to make them real students, not memo- 
rizers; thinkers, not copyists, in order that they may draw 
an understanding not only out of their own time, but also 
out of the disciplines of past decades and centuries.” 

Dr. Royal B. Farnum, Rhode Island School of Design, 
addressed the Conference on The Present and Future De- 
mands for Design, in part, as follows: 

“Current demands for design, as I have noticed them. 
are altogether too selfish, unintelligent and spasmodic. 
There appears to be a growing recognition of the impor- 
tance of design as a factor in the satisfaction of human 
needs, but, at the same time, confidence in its efficiency is 
still somewhat dubious. As a matter of fact, design de- 
mands are on the increase but chiefly from a narrowly 
commercial point of view; somewhat hysterical and on a 
basis which is almost wholly transient. In a last minute 
resort to increase sales, or to match the output of a com- 
petitor, design is finally called in. Seldom is it sought 
because of a real conviction that it is an essential factor 
in right relations between producer and consumer, and in 
honest workmanship. 

“Art in contrast to design still seems to be limited to 
finer expressions in the mind of the average man. That 
the principles of art and design are the same, in fact, that 
all art is an expression of design, has never occurred to 
him. Little wonder, therefore, that the demand for design 
is so often disassociated with the work of an artist. 

“There are three time periods in human life: the past, 
the present and the future. There are eras in history when 
only the past was studied and revered, when culture meant 
a conscious revival of an earlier era. The Italian Renais- 
sance, the Pre-Raphaelites, and the Greek Revival in 
American architecture are examples. 

“Experience should teach us that the period from which 
we come has lessons of great importance that bear directly 
upon the period in which we are, and that both past and 
present contain accurate signposts that should guide us in 
the future period we are about to enter. Fine designs of 
the past are treasured in homes, public buildings and 
museums as examples of great creative minds which are 
expressed in terms of understanding and truthful work- 
manship. They mark the high periods of intellectual devel- 
opment and creative imagination among all races. 

“For purposes of this discussion, we may say that there ° 
are two kinds of human production, one by means of the 
hand, the other by means of the machine. Production by 
the first means what we term crafts, or handicrafts, and 
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May 6 through June 14 


THREE-DIMENSIONAL WALL DECORATIONS 
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showing treatment of antique backgrounds in rooms of today by 
Four Members of The American Institute of Decorators 


LENYGON & MORANT, INC. + NANCY McCLELLAND, INC. 
McMILLEN, INC. - THEDLOW 


Backgrounds acquired by 


William Randolph Hearst 
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the workman is the craftsman; production by the second 
means what we term industry, and the workman is the 
operator. 


“The craftsman was, also, the creator, the designer, and 
he conducted all operations to make and finish his single 
product. He may have had some assistants as learners or 
apprentices who, in turn, became individual craftsmen, 
He worked in natural materials with simple hand tools, 
for the most part. The idea and the solution came out of 
one mind and the execution throughout was controlled by 
that same mind. The patron, likewise, was a single in- 
dividual. The designer, as producer, sold direct to the 
consumer. Industry, however, deals the cards differently. 
With the advent of power machinery and labor-saving 
equipment came new and wonderful possibilities of re- 
producing the original idea, not once but many times. 
Naturally, numbers of patrons were sought for the dupli- 
cated product. So Industry deals in multiple products for 
multiple patrons. 

“Thus we find great differences in creating, in design- 
ing, in producing and in distributing. Industry separates 
into many divisions the simple direct procedure of the 
individual craftsman. Future design demands tend to ac- 
centuate rather than to diminish these divisions and inso- 
far as these differences prevail, there is little or nothing 
to be gained from the past. They must be studied in the 
present for the sake of the future. 

“In other ways, however, much is to be gained by study- 
ing the periods from which we have come. For in those 
times, where only slight changes occurred in hand produc- 
tion over many centuries, underlying principles of right 
design were evolved and studiously practiced. The pur- 
pose for which a form was designed was thoroughly under- 
stood. Time, place, service and patron were known factors 
which determined and controlled purpose. The material 
was thoroughly familiar to the artist. He knew its limita- 
tions, its possibilities, its scope and its individual char- 
acteristics. Knowing these factors, he made it serve his 
purpose with complete honesty, and knowing purpose, he 
used only the proper material for the service to be rendered. 
The tools, likewise, were suitable to the needs of purpose 
and material. The craftsman was master of them and the 
processes by means of which the tools were made to func- 
tion. For he made his tools then and designed them with 
complete understanding of the work they must perform. 
Finally, the image was conceived, created and designed by 
a single master mind, then fashioned and finished, or at 
least completely controlled by a single master hand. 

“These principles of the past, these factors of funda- 
mental importance to all the arts of design which were 
followed through the ages, are still good. They always 
will be, and while the details of controlling them may 
vary with new invention, new social relations, and new 
economic conditions, purpose, material, tool, process and 
patron are inescapable, and as thorough a knowledge of 
all these factors as possible is essential. 

“Future demands for design are going to spread, I be- 
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lieve, with increasing rapidity. The present lack of con. 
fidence in the American patron is bound to give way to 
a more intelligent appreciation of the designer’s value, 
The present ever-widening gaps between the artist and the 
various steps through which his design progresses, in one 
way or another, must be bridged or closed up. One solu. 
tion, of course, is for the broadly educated designer to be 
so thoroughly trained that he is able to follow his accepted 
idea through all the steps from raw material even to the 
ultimate consumer. This solution, obviously, carries with 
it the requirement that the patron shall invest his artist 
with all the authority and powers he would give to his 
attorney, no less. 


“I have a notion that Industry, the art patron of our 
times, is at last finding that the day of design has come. 
Therefore, the designer must be prepared. His new pre- 
cision tools mean predictable results which must be studied 
through new processes of scientific as well as aesthetic 
reasoning.” 


An address which created much interest was that of 
Dr. Walter Gropius, Harvard University, entitled Con- 
temporary Architecture and Training the Architect which 
was, in part, as follows: 

“For those who are trying to contribute toward creative 
development in art and architecture today it is the hardest 
experience to realize that the progress of spreading the 
new artistic credo is slow because the political turmoil in 
our present world preoccupies people’s minds. Seclusion 
and contemplation, so indispensable for creative thinking 
and understanding, have become extremely rare among 
us, as the many spiritual earthquakes of our time are shak- 
ing the very foundations of our life. The average man 
seems to be deeply disturbed by the fading away of age-old 
educational and religious ideals. Being almost entirely 
absorbed by political struggle, he no longer sees fit to 
find his own bearings for the spiritual aspect of his life. 
His creative instincts have become submerged within this 
chaos of contradictory beliefs. If you agree with me on 
this rather serious state of affairs, what, then, can every 
one of us do in his own field to help to make the next 
generation more fit to rebuild a new society? I personally 
believe much less in building up political parties than in 
taking a vigorous step forward toward better education by 
releasing and increasing the creative powers of each in- 
dividual. So, as an architect, I shall try to outline a plan 
for educating the future architect and, in addition, give 
you a rough sketch of what genuine contemporary archi- 
tecture is striving for. 


“The problem seems to me not at all one of existence 
of creative ability but more one of finding the key to re- 
lease it. This problem is not America’s problem alone; 
but it is perhaps more acute in this country because Ameri- 
cans, in their great enthusiasm for learning, are likely 
to even outdo Europeans in their efforts to cultivate their 
receptive and reproductive abilities to such a degree that 
creative instincts sometimes become submerged. Mind 
you, this is not true with respect to the creative and inven- 
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tive spirit in the technical field. Here the living gencra- 
tion, particularly in the States, seems to have no difficulty 
at all in encouraging bold pioneering and proud disregard 
of standards set by the past. 

But people behave altogether differently in their atti- 
tude towards the arts. Our great heritage seems to have 
left people stunned and bereft of original impulse and, 
from being participators and creators, we have changed 
into connoisseurs and scholars. If we investigate the vayue 
feelings of the present average man towards the arts, we 
find that he is too timid and that he has developed a humble 
belief that art is something which has been decided upon 
centuries ago in countries like Greece or Italy and that all 
we can do about it is to study it carefully and apply it. 

This surprising sterility is in my opinion due not so 
much to inborn lack of ability or interest but a result of 
the fact that we are today separated into two groups of 
beings—the “public” and the expert. Each person feels 
that he is an expert in one or two fields and just the “pub- 
lic” in all the others. But you know, probably, from ex- 
perience that no one is able really to appreciate any dis- 
play of ability in any field if he, himself, has not to a 
certain degree taken part in its problems and difficulties 
at some time. When, in the great art periods of former 
times—say, in the Middle Ages—an artist painted a ma- 
donna, he was immediately understood by everybody on 
account of the common, established social and religious 
background of his contemporaries. Today we are living 
between two civilizations: the old one went to pieces; the 
new one is just in the making. An artist of today can be 
understood only by a clique, not yet by the whole com- 
munity, as the spiritual content of our civilization is not 
yet so firmly settled that it may be clearly symbolized by 
the artist whose task it is to act as an interpreter. This may 
give us also a clue to what has caused the so-called “ab- 
stract art” of today which has influenced architecture. 
The community, being deprived of the old standards of 
social and religious ideals, confined the artist to isolation. 
He lost touch with the life of the community. So his way 
out of this dilemma was his attempt to concentrate on the 
very medium of his own art, observing and discovering 
new phenomena in space and colour, and abstaining from 
any literary content in his work. Naturally, art became 
severed from the life of the people. That is what we have 
to face today. However, I think there are already hopeful 
signs on the horizon to bridge this abyss, in spite of the 
trying political catastrophies—and perhaps in this coun- 
try even more than abroad. 

I am convinced that in every human being there are 
artistic faculties but the deeper values of life are being 
impaired today by putting the emphasis of our existence 
on secondary considerations: business as an end in itself, 
and this or that practical occupation. The “trade men- 
tality,” so to speak, has superseded the desire for a bal- 
anced life which would not leave any faculties unused as 
was the case in former primitive periods. Our whole sys- 
tem of education is directed to fit the man as soon as 
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possible for this or that specialized work. As soon as the 
happy playtime of the child is over, he becomes confined 
to only a small sector of life, losing more and more his 
innate connection with the totality of life. Discrepancy 
between occupation and vocation is seriously increasing. 
The courage to venture into other fields of human experi- 
ence has vanished in our specialized system of production 
with its almost exclusively material aims. No doubt edu- 
cation has suffered considerably from our valuing the 
material aspects too highly. For education is certainly 
more than the mere giving of information, or mere instruc- 
tion. Knowledge of facts alone, without experience, can- 
not make us safe in this world. Book-wisdom has been 
over-emphasized in all our educational methods. I am 
afraid we have to give our youngsters better opportunities 
to acquire personal experiences during their training. 
Only if we make them find facts by themselves, can knowl- 
edge turn into wisdom. In our case I am sure that archi- 
tecture cannot be learned platonically over the drawing- 
board and from books. The quality of an architect’s 
education depends on the total harvest of his experience, 
rather, in observing, feeling, thinking, and practicing. 
The rest is but auxiliary training, adding the necessary 
skill. Therefore, if the coming generation of architects 
is to raise the level of a truly creative architecture of our 
age, an ideal worth living up to must be outlined for our 
students. The true aim of all education—too often for- 
gotten, however—is to stimulate enthusiasm towards 
greater effort. The “safety first” point of view—to be able 
to earn one’s living as soon as possible—is not fit to serve 
as an educational aim. Skill is only a by-product of edu- 
cation. Youth needs to be attracted by great human tasks 
which stimulate its power of imagination. The young are 
not satisfied by petty aims. The greater the spiritual aims, 
the better youth will conquer material difficulties. When 
intuition has found food, skill develops most rapidly. 
Routine alone can never supersede creative vision. Highest 
reality can be given shape only by a being who has com- 
prehended sublimest unreality. 

The architect of the future should create through his 
work an original, constructive expression of the spiritual 
and material needs of human life, thus renewing the human 
spirit instead of rehearsing thought and action of former 
times. For architecture, as you learn from history, is an 
interpretation of life itself. It has to fulfill two different 
demands made by man—the purpose; and its expression, 
or form. The fulfillment of the purpose is a product of the 
intellect; the form, the design, is a product of human 
desire, passion and inspiration. The architect should act 
as a coordinating organizer of broadest experience who, 
starting out from social conceptions of life, succeeds in 
integrating thought and feeling, bringing purpose and 
form to harmony. He must thoroughly understand the 
inter-relating activities of the social and individual life of 
the community in town and country besides that heavy 
load of experience necessary both in technique and art of 
his profession. 
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If we expect the future architect to be as many-sided 
as that, what must his preparation be? 


I consider it a demand of basic importance that he 
should be given not only a mental but also a manual train. 
ing right from the beginning, as he has to cope with build. 
ing as well as with designing. The art of building deals 
with materials and construction. Let us call it the “science 
of technique.” Here you have to study the physical laws, 
the strength of materials, the manufacturing processes, 
The art of design deals, in addition to this, with the “science 
of space,” as I should like to call it. Its topics are the laws 
of proportion and scale, of rhythm, of light and shade, of 
colours, and of optical illusions. 

In correlation with the craft-training mentioned, a labo- 
ratory workshop combined with a sample-room should 
be established for advanced students, where experiments 
and investigations could be carried on by teachers and 
students alike, particularly as regards the finish of exterior 
and interior parts of buildings and their relationships in 
space. As biologists, chemists and surgeons all have their 
research laboratories in universities, where they can for- 
mulate new ideas, why should not the architect. 

I think the quintessence of the whole training is this: 
instead of implanting mere facts, dates and incoherent 
scraps of knowledge into the student’s mind and memory, 
a constructive method of teaching should be followed 
which will show their inter-relationships and their func- 
tions within human life. This, by stimulating his innate 
imagination and power of independent thinking, would 
enable the student to integrate all his experiences into his 
personal opinion about the phenomena of the world. 

What are these new technical elements which demand 
a different form from those we have been used to? One 
of the outstanding achievements of the new constructional 
technique has been the abolition of the separating func- 
tion of the wall; that is to say, instead of building walls 
as supporting members, as in a brick-built house, tech- 
nique has transferred the whole load of the structure to 
a steel or reinforced concrete framework. This has econo- 
mized weight and bulk in the supporting elements by the 
use of these new, strong materials, restricting the réle of 
the walls between these members to mere weather and 
sound screens for keeping out rain, cold, heat and noise. 
This space-saving construction has naturally led to an ever 
bolder and wider opening-up of wall areas which allows 
much better lighting. The old type of vertical window is 
being logically replaced by the continuous horizontal rib- 
bon-window divided by thin steel mullions. This type of 
ribbon-window has become a far-spread characteristic of 
the modern house. As a result of the increasing preponder- 
ance of voids, glass has assumed a greater structural im- 
portance. Its light, insubstantial and, as it were, “floating” 
appearance enlivens the aspect of our modern buildings. 
Art, the product of mental passion, transcends practical 
logic and creates beauty. Ugliness results when the human 
mind divorces beauty from purpose. The new architecture 
has begun to reunite technique and art, the scientist and 
the artist, the craftsman and the engineer. 
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CRAFTSMANSHIP IN GLASS 


Continued from page 37 


on heavy crystal, shows their progress from the traditional 
early designs on fragile graceful shapes. The work of the 
younger artists on the Orrefors staff is all Modern. 

In the years that have followed an individual school of 
glassmaking has been developed at Orrefors under the 
leadership of Hald, represented by three noteworthy types 
of artistic glass: Engraved, Graal and Arie. It was his 
desire to establish glass as a medium in the Fine Arts en- 
joying the prestige of painting and sculpture, also to make 
fine tableware and stemware of fine design available to the 
general public. To this end he established a school at 
Orrefors which the Swedish government, being quick to 
recognize the importance of such a project, promptly sub- 
sidized. Here design applicable to glass was taught, and in 
a short time it has developed into an individual school. 

Closely associated with the names of the two senior ar- 
tists is that of Vicke Lindstrand, now the great name at 
Orrefors. His remarkable versatility is attested in his in- 
ternationally famous Pearl Divers, his Shark Fighters and 
Ballerina, examples of engraved glass included among his 
works on exhibition, and the Parrot vase of Ariel glass in 
the Metropolitan Museum, and his Zebra vase, also of 
Ariel glass, in the Cleveland Museum. 

Three other young artists who have designed for Orre- 
fors during the last few years, and who have been contribut- 
ing each his own part to the Orrefors ideal of development 
through research, are Edvin Ohrstrom, who found his way 
to glass from the school of sculpture of the Academy of 
Arts; Sven Palmqvist and Nils Landberg, both of whom, 
in addition to their artistic abilities, grew up beside the 
engraver’s revolving disk. Ohrstrom specializes in Ariel 
glass, and he is responsible for many outstanding pieces 
such as the Louise vase in the Metropolitan Museum, and 
the Bull Fighter vase. 

Both Ariel and Graal glass require the closest coopera- 
tion between artist-designer and blower, and the piece is 
completely finished when it leaves the blower’s pipe. The 
artist directs the blower during the entire process, all 
pieces being made without mold or standard plan. In the 
Graal glass, the design, which is of definite form, is laid 
between or “inside” the glass in color. In the Ariel glass 
the decoration is, in addition to color, effected by artisti- 
cally shaped air bubbles. 

The main struggle has been to find forms particularly 
suitable for glass, and for this reason artistic energies have 
been concentrated in decorative forms that express natural 
organic development without extraneous details. 

From a study of these beautiful objets d’art in glass it 
will be conceded that, as Erik Wettergren, President of the 
Swedish Association of Arts and Crafts has observed, “A 
new philosophy of glass has become the vogue. Glass is 
no longer merely the thin material surface confining a 
bubble of air — the peculiar ponderous beauty of matter 
has again come into its own, so that now light is refracted 
in a thousand reflexes as it passes through the thick glass 
walls.” The result is that the engraved forms of old have 
become more sparing in their elaborated effects. 
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Delightful color arrangements may be obtained with the 
use of this attractive wallpaper. Samples on request. 


WARNER COMPANY 


420 So. WABASH CHICAGO 
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FURNITURE 


Definitely the Most Important Small 


Furniture Collection in New York. 


Fe ks caw Lh 


253 FIETH AVENUE @ NEW YORK 
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FIREPLACE EQUIPMENT 





Chippendale grate, brass and steel, size 20 inches , 
by 21 inches, price $85.00 


MANTELS SCREENS ANDIRONS GRATES 
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MANUFACTURERS OF FINE UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE 





A trimly tailored lounge chair 
of generous proportions. 


315 EAST 47TH ST., N. Y. PLAZA 8-3326 




















































IN THE MODE 





MODERN REGENCY 








DAVIDSON e LTD 


MANUFACTURERS 
FINE FURNITURE 





420 N. ORLEANS ST. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 




















We have moved to 


a 


#869. One of the recent additions to our line of lead figures. 
Made in England. 28” high. 





225 Fifth Avenue 


SUITE 339 


where in newer, larger and more beautiful showrooms we 
display our complete line of glassware, brassware, fireplace 
equipment, and porcelain figurines for your selection. 


S. P. Skinner Co., Ince. 


Successors to Skinner-Hill 














WM. A. KIMBEL, A. I. D.,. TO HEAD 
ADVISORY BOARD OF DESIGN 


William A. Kimbel, head of A. Kimbel & Son, New York, 
and President of the American Institute of Decorators, 
has accepted the Chairmanship of the Advisory Board of 
Design of the recently-organized American Lighting 
Equipment Association, according to announcement by 
Joseph Markel, of the Association’s Board of Governors, 

The designers who will serve with Mr. Kimbel are: 
Virginia Conner, A.I.D., interior designer; Arthur Loomis 
Harmon, A.I.A., architect; Edward D. Stone, architect: 
and Raymond Loewy, industrial designer. The Board 
will undertake a comprehensive study of residential 
illumination, with particular reference to lighting fixtures 
that combine engineering efficiency with the best of cur- 
rent interior design practice. The results of this study 
will constitute a design theme to which the members of 
the Association will work, and which will be incorporated 
in the lighting fixtures they produce. 

The American Lighting Equipment Association, or- 
ganized as of February Ist of this year, comprises twenty- 
two manufacturers who collectively produce approxi- 
mately 75% of the nation’s residential lighting fixtures. 

William A. Kimbel, now serving his second term as 
president of the American Institute of Decorators, the 
national organization whose membership comprises the 
leaders in the interior designing profession throughout 
the United States, is the third generation of his family to 


head the house of A. Kimbel & Son. 
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MAKERS OF FINE FURNITURE 
423 EAST 56th STREET 
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18th Century Sheraton Mahogany Sideboard, 


he circa 1785, exceptionally rich in color — and of 
narrow depth so desirable in modern interiors. 

he 
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The fine painting, ‘Fruit and Flowers’’, is by J. B. Monnoyer, 
more familiarly known as Baptiste, 1639-1699—from the collection 
of C. A. Downes, Aspley House, Aspley. It is hung in a period 
carved wood frame. 











Fine Antiques and Old Paintings 


Not only do you find our galleries a rich source 
of supply in filling your requirements for the 
finest in authentic and carefully chosen English 
Antique Furniture . . . you will also take delight 
in the extensive collection of paintings of the 
17th, 18th and early 19th Centuries, embracing 
still life, landscape and sport subjects, which are 
on exhibition. Your inspection is invited — 


three floors crammed with beauty! 


Needham’s Antiques, Inc. 
C "34 q 
S J. E. TRELEAVEN 


ENGLISH ANTIQUE FURNITURE, PAINTINGS 
AND WORKS OF ART 


ELDORADO 5-7493 
143 EAST 57TH STREET. 
NEw YORK 





Regency Grouping in 
Fruitwood and Mahogany 
from the Surrey House 


Collection 


SURREY 
HOUSE 


385 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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Quilted Leather 


F rench, English and Italian Furniture 


F rames also carried in stock 
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oF STEINER STUDIO CORP. 


Work Room for the Trade 
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Leopold Colombo & Bro. Ime. Since 1907 
G : , 20 “dudmilute Upholstering Draperies 
Dnportirs and Nakers of “Hine Embroidering Quilting 
238 EAST 44th STREET, NEW YORK NEW YORK 169 EAST 6lst ST. 





Regent 4-0951-52 
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LIGHTING 
FIXTURES 
LAMPS 
CANDELABRA 
CLOCKS 
ANDIRONS 





Also Special Order Work 
to Your Specifications i j 
Z Mirror Back Sconce 


] EK ID RE 20 East 49th Street 
‘a New York City 

















New York’s Largest Metaleraft Showroom 


Lead and Bronze 
and Iron pieces— 
Andirons,W eather- 
vanes, Silverware, 
Lighting Fixtures, 
Gates, Grilles, Rail- 
ings, 
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Also 
Antique Copper, Ships Lanterns, Bells, Cast Iron work, etc. 


KENNETH LYNCH & SON, INC. 
| 215 East 42nd Street New York 
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Orrice Design AND DECORATION 


A PROFITABLE FIELD FOR INTERIOR DESIGNERS 
The interior designer interested in office design and decoration will find 
in our extensive line of office furniture many items that will aid in 
creating an interior that will precisely express the individuality of a client. 
Why not visit our showrooms and view the many unusual desks, chairs, 
bookcases, club chairs, davenports and filing equipment now on display. 


Macel? Towler 


Incorporated 


385 MADISON AVENUE ® PLAZA 3-7000 ® NEW YORK CITY 

















ENGLISH and FRENCH 
ANTIQUES 
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ASHLEY-KENT , tr. 


TO THE TRADE 





165 EAST 54th STREET @ NEW YORK 
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Press of The Wilson H. Lee Co. 
Orange, Conn., U.S.A. 
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BAKER 
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Baker Furniture, Ine. has xecently 
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added a large numtex of unique 
fuceces in Jlegency and Syench 
styles auhich are of particular tn- 
levest lo the Interior Designer: 
These voproductions afford a wide 
variety of style and price and each 


Po Fr 


frcece ra) oulslanding tn ths fineness. 


Your tnquerces ave tnutled: 
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Showrooms 
GRAND RAPIDS NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Second Floor A. H. Stiehl Furniture Co. Knapp & Tubbs, Inc. 
Keeler Building 28 West 20th Street Merchandise Mart 
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lf you’re particular about Carpet Colors 
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ALEXANDER SMITH 


“NEARLY RIGHT” WON’ Tr. ae 
2IN- CARPET. COLORS:. 
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“ALEXANDER SMITH & SONS CARPET CO. - 295 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





@ The most pleasing decorative ef- 
fects are often marred—by a feeling 
of stuffiness! Some home owners 
feel cooped up... hemmed in by 
walls . . . seem to lack sufficient 
breathing space. 

Here is where you can use glass 
for a transformation that is amazing 
and delightful. With picture win- 
dows, with corner windows or with 
sparkling mirrors, dusky corners dis- 
appear and walls move—back! The 
whole house broadens and brightens 
—assumes an atmosphere of bigness 
and airiness. 

In countless other ways, you can 
make glass make homes. For in- 
stance, full-length door mirrors cre- 
ate an illusion of greater spacious- 
ness—combine beauty with utility 
that will be appreciated by every 
member of the family, every day. 
Partitions or doors of shimmering 


e@ See how this effective corner window and over-the- 
mantle mirror combine to widen and brighten the room. 


Give them more © Breathing Space” 
Broaden and brighten homes 


figured glass add brightness and a 
pleasing new dimension to rooms. 
Your L-O-F Distributor has all 

of the answers when the question is 
glass—a fund of information that 
will inspire and facilitate your use of 
this fascinating material. Why not 
avail yourself of his services and co- 
operation? 

e 
For the best effects in mirrors—for a true 
reflection of your best efforts—you know, 
of course, that you must use ground and 
polished plate glass. L-O-F Polished Plate 
Glass is exceptionally brilliant and re- 
markably free from imperfections . . . 
Libbey +Owens+ Ford Glass Company, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

e —> 


@ Double-giazed translucent partition of Louvrex glass. 
The pattern lines at right angles to each other produce an 
engaging checkered effect. 


with Glass! 


L 
LIBBEY-OWENS:FORD o QUALITY 








